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Mr. Pertwink ez fancies that he knows how 
to manage children; but, like all the men, he 
only spoils them. Says he to me, as we were 
waiting for breakfast lately, “‘you are ruining 
those girls. If I was to pet Harry half as 
much——” 

“I pet the girls as you pet Harry,” I said, 
interrupting him, ‘‘now that’s good.” 

Harry, I must tell the reader, is our only son, 
and his father believes there never was a child 
like him, though, for my part, I think either 
Jane or Helen are better behaved. That child 
had a pair of boots, almost before he left off 
long clothes, though to this day Periwinkle has 
never given the girls the first scrap of a present. 
Harry’s last gift was a whip, which was the 
terror of his sisters, for if either refuses to do 
just as master tyrant wishes, they get a blow; 
and though I reasoned with Periwinkle again 
and again, he objected to my punishing the boy, 
because he said it would break his spirit. 

“I pet the girls as you pet Harry,” I said, 
“now that’s good. I tell you, Periwinkle, you 
will be the ruin of the boy. Why, the lad hasn’t 
come to table for a month, without having a cry 
about something.” 

“That’s not my fault,” said Periwinkle, a 
little staggered. ‘Jane or Helen are forever 
teasing him.” 

‘I’m sure its not mine,” I retorted sharply. 
“If J had the management of him for awhile, 
I’d make him behave himself.” 

Periwinkle smiled incredulously. 

“T tell you what, Periwinkle,” I said, losing 
patience. ‘‘The very next time he undertakes 
to make a noise at dinner, I’ll take him in hand, 
for then you’ll not be by for him to appeal to; 
and I[’ll bring him down, I assure you.” 

Periwinkle winced a little. He would have 
liked to object, but he knew I was right, and he 
did net dare to. So he only said, 
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«Well, well, have your way; you always will: 
only don’t lose your temper, Jane.” 

I lost my temper at this, as the reader may 
suppose, and gave Periwinkle in consequence a 
piece of my mind. I had a good deal still to 
say, when suddenly he seized his hat and left 
the house, nor did I see him again till evening. 
He did not even wait for breakfast. 

I was in no humor, therefore, for Master 
Harry’s tricks. He began as usual, almost 
before he was seated. 

“IT won’t have a cup without a handle,” were 
his first words. 

**You’ll have whatever I choose to give you,” 
Isaid. But as all the cups, that morning, had 
handles, no difficulty arose on this point. 

‘*Mother, Jane’s making faces at me,”’ Harry 
cried, directly. 

I looked at Jane. ‘‘He was winking at me,” 
she said, ‘‘and [’ll make faces at him if he does 
it again.” * 

‘*No you won’t.” 

‘‘Yes, I will. There, and there, and there.” 

«Silence, both of you,” I said. ‘Take that,” 
and I boxed Jane’s ears. ‘And you, that,” and 
I boxed Master Harry’s. 

He threw himself back in his chair, kicking 
the table till cups and plates danced, and the 
urn itself was almost overturned. 

“Stop that,” I cried, across the table, for I 
had returned to my place. ‘If you don’t be 
quiet, this instant, I’ll send you away, and you 
shan’t have a mouthful till supper.” 

‘“‘No you won’t. I'll tell father,” he roared, 
and leaning back still further in his chair, he 
elevated his feet on the table, on which he 
hammered with his heels, staining the clean 
damask cloth with mud, for he had been run- 
ning in the garden already that morning, instead 
of learning his lessons like Jane and Helen. 

I rang the bell, and summoned a servant. 
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“Take him out, lock him up in the empty 
room up stairs, and let me know when he is 
ready to ask my forgiveness,” I said. ‘He is 
to have nothing to eat till I say so.” 

He screamed, he kicked, he tried to bite, he 
nearly upset the table; but it was in vain: for 
the servant finally succeeded in carrying him up 
stairs, the last words of the young tyrant being 
that he would tell his papa. 

The girls sat thunder-struck, their milk and 
water untasted. ‘You see,” I said, resolved 
to improve the occasion for their benefit also, 


‘‘what comes of being naughty. I hope never, 


to have to punish either of you in the same 
way.” 

They both looked down, but tears were in 
Helen’s eyes; and, after awhile, she said, ‘‘oh! 
mamma, brother will be better if you let him 
come back; hear how he cries: he must be so 
hungry.” 

He could, indeed, be heard over the whole 
house. But I answered. ‘‘No, my dear, your 
brother must stay there till he asks my forgive- 
ness. Eat your breakfast now, and then hurry 
off to school. I want still to see my little Helen 
a nice, intelligent girl, and not a tom-boy.” And 
I glanced at Jane, who was fonder of play than 
of books, and who hung her head, at these words, 
with shame. 

All that morning, Harry held out. He kicked 
against the door, screaming at the top of his 
lungs: then, when physically exhausted, he would 
be quiet for awhile; but if I knocked to know if 
he was ready to submit, he was,sure to begin 
again, kicking and screaming louder than ever. 
At last, toward noon, he fell asleep, I suppose; 
for I heard no more of him. 

When it came dark I went up and opened the 
door. He had just woke up. I asked him if he 





would be a good boy, but he only pouted, and 
turned pettishly away: however as he did not 
say no, and as I disliked to leave him in the 
dark, lest he should go into fits, I took him down 
stairs, and gave him some bread and milk, after 
which I put him to bed. If it had not been for 
fear of having him sick, he should not have had 
a morsel till he yielded entirely. 

When Periwinkle came home, I told him of my 
success. 

“Why, Jane,” was his reply, ‘‘it seems a 
drawn battle, even on your own showing. But 
since you have begun, go on in your own way; 
for there’s nothing worse than having one parent 
interfering with another.” 

‘Nothing will do for him,” I said, decidedly, 
*<but conquering by main force: and I intend to 
do it.” 

Periwinkle meekly went to look for his slip- 
pers. Since that day he has not interfered 
openly between me and Harry, but he continues 
to pet the child himself: so what success can I 
expect? However, whether he is present or not, 
1 make Master Harry obey me. The child has 
ceased to threaten appealing to his father, and 
does not make a noise at table half as frequently 
as he used to. I have burnt his whip, and given 
his boots to the sweep, in both cases to punish 
him for insolence to his sisters; and have got 
him, at last, so improved that he trembles if I 
only speak to him. 

He always runs to his father, as soon as the 
latter comes in; and then there is noise and 
romping enough, to be sure. As I can’t box 
Periwinkle’s ears, I am forced to let Master 
Harry alone, though often my head aches as if 
it would split. And so, in spite of all I can do, 
as I often tell Periwinkle, the boy is being spoilt. 
But what do men know about children? 
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Sweet home of my childhood! my heart hath 
enshrined thee, 

All fresh in thy beauty and light, 

And the cords of affection that evermore bind me, 
Are strong in their earliest might; 

But now, as I view thee, a sadness comes o’er me, 
And memory’s soft tear-drops will gleam, 

For, though thou art radiant as ever before me, 
I know ’tis the light of a dream: 

I see the old mansion stand lonely and still, 

With windows dismantled and moss on the sill. 


The garden with weeds rankly growing, betrayeth 
The hand that once cultured is gone, 

And none but the stranger in loneliness strayeth 
Up the unbeaten path of the lawn; 

The vine at the doorway is withered and blighted, 
The bat in the hall finds her nest; 

I turn from the home where my young head de- 

lighted, 

Decay only welcomes the guest; 

For the old family mansion stands lonely and still, 

With windows dismantled and moss on the sill. 








MY RETURN FROM CALIFORNIA. 


BY A. L. OTIS. 


I was returning from California rich in gold, 
but a poor, miserable, rheumatic invalid. At my 
age, I should have been a lusty fellow, doing 
justice to the fine constitution nature had be- 
stowed upon me, and able to do any work among 
men, like a man. As the ship neared New York, 
as we passed Governor's Island, and I could 
almost distinguish my own home, I began to 
think, not without remorse, of a meeting with 
my father. Headlong and obstinate, I had run 
off seven years before to be a sailor, without his 
consent, against his will. I left a most delec- 
table epistle upon my table, saying iat I found 
myself miserable at the prospect of entering 
college, and leading a sedentary life for some 
years. That as I knew if my father wrote to 
me it would be to command my return, and as I 
was sure my sisters would fill their letters with 
entreaties to the same effect, I should not inform 
them where I was going, nor what I meant to do, 
lest I should be moved from my mighty purpose, 
or ignominiously captured. 

I went out in a South Sea whaler, before the 
_ mast, and while she was at California was taken 
suddenly ill, and left there. No one dreamed 
then of the hidden treasure, the mighty load- 
stone which has since drawn nations to it. I 
found the country pleasant, and considered it 
my home, though my time was spent cruizing 
about the delightful islands of the Pacific, gene- 
rally as a common sailor. After the discovery 
of the gold, and when untold multitudes, like the 
herrings in spring, were flocking to the shore, 
I went to the mines and completed the ruin of 
my health, by washing the glittering gold in un- 
imagined quantities from the river bed—sleeping 
in the cold nights exposed upon the ground, only 
too happy to be the much-envied possessor of 
one thick blanket—which was often lent, how- 
ever, to some over-persuasive wretch of a com- 
panion—and living upon, a sailor’s fare is a feast 
to it. But enough of these times that have little 
to do with my story. 

With my eyes fixed upon the nearing city, I 
was dreaming of my reception at home, of how 
I should be received as one from the dead. I 
knew that I should be welcomed, forgiven, and 
loved more than ever—that my father would 
do, as did the father of the prodigal son. My 
sisters had always been so indulgent to their 
little, troublesome, meddling brother, that again 
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and again in my absence, had I longed to write 
but the words ‘forgive me,” to them. I re- 
membered that on leaving home, I had not even 
left them an adieu in my father’s note, and that 
now for years they had borne a heavy sorrow on 
my account. I could not bear to think of the 
kind of welcome I should receive, so much would 
it condemn me, yet memory would place each 
sister before me, with some familiar words of 
kind greeting, some remembered flash of joy at 
myreturn. Strange that I never thought to find 
them changed, though I had grown from boyhood 
to manhood. 

On landing I went immediately home, and I 
am sure there was in. my face but one color— 
whitey brown—as I stood on our doorsteps. I 
did not immediately ring, but when I raised my 
hand to the bell, I missed my father’s name, 
which had been engraved below it. The natural 
ruddiness rushed suddenly back to my counte- 
nance as I hastily rang. They did not even 
know where my father lived. s 

The disappointment was too bitter, and I was 
walking moodily down street, not caring where 
I went, when a hearty clap on the shoulder made 
my heart jump with the hope that it was my 
father. No, it was but Charles Weston, a friend 
I had met in California, and who had returned a 
short time before me. 

‘‘You here already?” he asked, giving me a 
hearty welcome. ‘You haven’t been to the old 
house! ha! ha!” 

««Where do they live?” I asked, anxiously. 

“Out of town, at Yonkers, and they are not at 
home now. I saw them off for St. Anthony’s 
Falls, last week. Why didn’t you let them know 
you were coming, Ned? They assail me with 
such minute inqniries concerning you, that I 
positively don’t know what to say. Miss Sarah 
won’t forgive me if I can’t tell her how many 
times you have been in a gambling-house; Miss 
Jessie is indignation itself, because I own I did 
not nurse you through your last illness; and 
Cherry, charming Cherry, pouts because I cannot 
for the life of me remember exactly how you look 
when you are not before my eyes. Do satisfy 
them all, for pity’s sake. I expect to find your 
tongue worn to a fine thread the next time I 
see you. But, my dear fellow, you can’t go 
after them now, 80 you must come with me to 
the sea-shore, and recruit a little before they 
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come home. I go to Rockaway to-morrow. What 
do you say to it?” 

I was too much disappointed to care where I 
went, as I was not well enough to travel rapidly 
and overtake my father’s party. I let my friend 
arrange all matters for me, and we went to Rock- 
away together. 

On the evening of our arrival I was too ill to 
leave my room, and I lay upon my bed enjoying 
the cooling breeze which blew from the ocean, 
amazed by the buz of human life in the populous 
hotel, or amused by the remarks of passers by, 
as they walked on the balcony before my window. 
Suddenly I felt a quick emotion at my heart, 
caused by a new delicious music in my ears. It 
was the laughing and chatting of a party of girls, 
silver voiced angels they seemed to me. I was 
entranced, and dared not stir lest the heavenly 
sounds should take flight and ascend beyond my 
hearing. Probably not one of you, dear readers, 
can begin to imagine my exquisite sense of enjoy- 
ment, but should you go several long voyages 
without a single woman on board, should you 
spend years in the company of men almost ex- 
clusively as I had at the mines, should you be 
absent so long as to have the charm and mystery 
of civilized woman a novelty to you, you will feel 
what 1 felt when I heard the gentle rustle, the 
sweet words in my own tongue, and, above all, 
the light-hearted, merry laugh. They passed on, 
and left me dreaming deliciously. 

I remembered how before I left home I was the 
most arrant beau in our circle of acquaintance— 
how brought forward by my sisters, and courted 
by my cousins, I was audaciously free with all 
ladies. Now—I felt convinced that if one of the 
divine creatures should speak to me, I should 
reply with my forehead in the dust. I arose 
and looked out in ambush as I heard the voices 
again approaching. The glare from the drawing- 
room windows showed me their slender forms, 
their graceful heads, and their delicate vapor- 
like dresses. As they entered a window, leaving 
the balcony silent, I threw myself again upon my 
bed in delight and slept, dreaming of being sur- 
rounded by airy creatures, beautiful as angels, 
but wicked and teasing as demons. 

The next day my friend informed me I was to 
take possession of a‘larger, and more convenient 
apartment, which he had secured for me as an 
invalid. I could not bear to leave this room lest 
the other should not look upon the balcony, and 
I professed myself perfectly contented with this 
little ten feet square oven, until I heard some of 
my friend’s reasons for wishing to remove me. 

‘*These rooms,” he said, ‘‘are generally taken 
by single gentlemen, a noisy, frolicsome set. Now, 
Ned, I want you to be in that part of the house 
where ladies ‘most do congregate,’ and silence 





(comparative) reigns supreme. The room next 
to yours is occupied by three charming girls, 
and the one on the other side by two old maids. 
There are no children at present in the whole 
gallery—in short, it is the very place for you.” 

I consented to go immediately. 

A severe attack of rheumatism confined me to 
my room for two weeks, and during this time the 
only thing which kept me from despondency, 
which cheered many a lonely hour, and made 
music in many a solitary night, was the hum of 
gentle, or it might be merry voices, next door. 
The walls were so thin that at first 1 could hear 
every word they said. In order to give them 
warning I frequently coughed, and I soon heard 
a dear voice say, with nervous solitude, 

**Who is that coughing so?” 

*¢Some one next door,’’ was the reply, and in 
another voice, ‘ 

“‘T don’t know; suppose you ask.” 

The chambermaid was summoned. 

**Who occupies the next room to this, Biddy ?” 

‘*A sick gentleman from California, Miss.” 

“‘What is his name?” 

“Mr. Clinton.” 

“Hem! Is he an old man, Biddy?” 

*«Oh, no, Miss—he’s young, but quite broken 
down, and awfully tamed. His sufferins is dread- 
ful.” 

‘‘What’s the matter with him?” 

‘*Rheumatiz—very acute, the doctor says.” 

‘‘He must be rather old then, Biddy.” 

«Oh, no, Miss—not at all. He got it scraping ~ 
gold out of the minds in that awful wearsome 
country.” 

‘‘What did you say he looked like?” 

‘«Why, tall-like, and sunburned.” 

‘*You didn’t say handsome, then?” 

‘Oh, Miss, he’s handsome, to be sure, but 
broken-like. He don’t look made to be sick, 
neither, &c.” 

After Biddy was dismissed I gave an admoni- 
tory hem, which one of the ladies said frightened 
her horribly, whereat I felt due regret. They 
conversed in whispers for some time, but I dis- 
tinctly heard the words ‘‘Cherry’s guardian.” 
So they knew my little playmate, and perhaps 
my sisters. They were tolerably guarded after 
this, not, I do believe, from a wish not to be 
heard, but in the feminine mercy of their hearts 
that they might not disturb the invalid. Several 
times when noisy companions entered their rooms 
I heard them say, ‘‘hush, hush, some one is sick 
next door,” or ‘‘you will disturb the sick gentle- 
man from California.” Heaven bless woman! 

I had not thought of asking my incommunica- 
tive friend about Cherry Ashton. She was 


little girl when I left home, and often came to 
spend a week or so at our house. 


She and her 
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fine tall brothers were my father’s wards, and 
they resided not far from us, with their mother. 
I asked about them the next time I saw Charles 
Weston, and learned that Mrs. Ashton, having 
been dead four years, Cherry now resided with 
my father. To my astonishment, I heard that 
she was a young lady introduced into society, 
and quite a belle. Charles said everything in 
her praise he knew how—that she was charming, 
fascinating, bewitching, pretty, engaging, &c. 

I was so impatient to be at home, that I re- 
solved to go there and await the return of my 
friends. Upon arriving at Yonkers I engaged a 
horse, as I had still a ride of six miles before 
me, and though the evening was darkening I set 
out, riding leisurely along at a pace befitting a 
rheumatic. It was very late when I reached my 
father’s house, and I rode round to the stable 
in order to give directions about returning the 
horse. Then I approached the house through a 
little copse of woods, which led quite to the win- 
dows of a brightly lighted room. I dreaded to 
enter and receive no welcome but that of ser- 
vants, so I approached slowly. I saw from 
some distance that the lighted room was not 
the kitchen, for rich curtains shaded the win- 
dows, and as they were not lowered, I saw the 
gleaming of the picture-frames and the glass 
drops to the mantel-lamps. It seemed like fairy 
land to me, like the enchanted palace of the 
White Cat. I went quite close to the windows, 
and looked in. They were all there! I saw my 
father’s head leaned back in his easy-chair, his 
eyes closed from excess of comfort; while one of 
my sisters, whom I supposed the oldest, Sarah, 
combed his white locks soothingly. Three other 
sisters were gathered round a table; and there 
were several gentlemen in the room, not one of 
whom I recognized. I stood in a dazzled, deli- 
cious confusion for some time, and then with a 
violent prompting of love for them all, ran round 
to find the door. As I emerged from the wood, 
a little white cloud seemed to float before me, 
but suddenly out started a pair of arms like 
white wings, the cloud fell from a fairy-like head 
and shoulders, and I saw my father’s ward, who 
had drawn the skirt of her muslin dress over 
her head as a pretence of shelter from the rain- 
drops. The light of a window flashed full upon 
her as she glided swiftly along, and I stood with 
my hands clasped looking like some fanatic en- 
thusiast after her. She was gone in a minute, 
vanishing in the woods, and I again sought the 
entrance, which finding, I was soon standing in 
the midst of my dear friends, receiving those 
civilities which would be offered to a stranger. 

I could not find words to make myself known. 
I feared the suddenness of the shock, and I was 
about to offer some apology for intrusion at that 
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hour, and invent some business to talk about 
with my father, when the little white cloud 
floated into the room, and actually advanced 
timidly to me, smiling and blushing. I took her 
proffered hand in amazement. 

**Don’t you know me, Edward?” she said, and 
added, a little pettishly, ‘‘do introduce me then, 
Sarah, for I want to be as good friends as ever, 
and see I must begin at the beginning.” All 
stared at us in silent wonder a moment, and then 
Sarah suddenly cried, doubtfully, ‘‘ Ned—is it 
Ned?” 

I spare the reader further. Miss Cherry had 
supposed the recognition, and salutations over. 
She was shocked and provoked by finding out 
that she was the first to recognize me. She said 
they were all very dull not to have been expect- 
ing me, not to have guessed who I was by my 
untimely arrival, and not to have seen enough 
of my original lineaments to have known me at 
once. She knew me when she first saw me 
looking, with such a tender countenance, in at 
the window. I had almost touched her as she 
stood behind the lilac bush at the very window 
I approached, bent upon the naughty trick of 
acting the ghost which was said to haunt the 
wood. 

I could not be brought to believe that my 
youngest sister Jessie was not my eldest. The 
other two were married; and I was introduced 
to two new brothers, their husbands. My noble, 
generous father did not even speak of forgive- 
ness, only of joy at my return; and I had no 
words, nor was it a time to tell him of my re- 
pentance. 

Home was heaven to me. It was even unim- 
agined delight to be the companion of my father; 
the patient of Sarah and Jessie, the object of 
Miss Cherry’s playful solicitude. A heart so full 
of perfect contentment as mine must reanimate 
the sinking body. I grew rapidly well, yet did 
not strive to emancipate myself from my impera- 
tive nurses, It was too new and delightful a 
feeling—that of: being so cared for—to be soon 
tired of. So I was coaxed to submit to the most 
delicate nursing, thereby delighting the ‘“‘ women- 
kind” as much as I pleased myself. But alas! 
I grew saucy, and by too mach self-conceit de- 
prived myself of my pet nurse. My arm, which 
was the part most effected with rheumatism, 
generally reposed quietly in a sling, but twice a 
day my sisters attacked it furiously. I dreaded 
rubbing time. I was not spared—the pain was 
necessary to a cure, and with wise promptness 
they acted. But one day my sisters went to the 
city, and left particular directions with Cherry 
not to forget one of the usual remedies. She 
appeared before me, therefore, and desired me 
to prepare for a rubbing, with as much coolness 
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as if she had done it every day of her life. I 
thought of refusing, not caring to have her white 
hands oiled with liniment, and reddened with 
hard rubbing; but when I saw a pertinacious 
little blush struggling with real solicitude I could 
not resist, I began hastily to unroll the long 
flannel bandage. She helped me and was rather 
clumsy. 

“There, take care, Miss Cherry,” I cried, with 
prompt fretfulness. 

‘‘Ah, I hurt you,” she said, leaning suddenly 
toward me most pityingly. 

**Hem—not the least consequence,” I said, 
still more sullenly. 

‘*I am sorry,” she replied, humbly, 

And when the rubbing came—ah, how different 
from the practical Sarah’s energetic movements! 
Her hands glided as gently over my rough skin 
as if she were caressing a butterfly. 

** Ah,” I said, crossly, ‘I see I shall have to 
rub myself, my kind creature. You are rather 
more afraid of hurting than you were : just 
now.” . 

Instantly she rubbed with zeal. I made a wry 
face. Her under lip was drawn in with a little 
shiver as if she felt a sharp pain herself, and she 
rubbed softly, but hurriedly. 

Oh,” I said, withdrawing my arm, ‘I see I 
have made you so nervous—pray, forgive me, I 
should not have permitted you——” 

‘*Now, Edward,” she said, most persuasively— 
‘*do let me.” 

‘‘Well,” I answered, with pretended reluct- 
ance, and she proceeded to replace the bandage 
with a fresh one. In drawing it tightly round 
my arm, by @ really nervous movement that I 
could not control, she saw that she had again 
given me pain. Excited and troubled before, 
this was too much. She burst into tears. All 
my pretended ill-nature vanished. By way of 
making amends for cruelly playing with tender 
feelings that I could not understand, I threw my 
arm round her! my lame one entirely forgetting 
itself, and poured forth a torrent of gratitude 
and self-reproach. My heart did not stop thers, 
though my words did, unluckily. She sprang 
from me with a laugh. 

‘*Pshaw!” she said, ‘“‘your arm is well enough, 
and now I shall do it properly; I have not hurt 
you a bit, but I intend to.” 

So saying, she took off the bandage again, rub- 
bed somewhat more like my sister, and notwith- 
standing my exclamations, proceeded to bind it 
up with energy. 

‘*Now I have done my duty properly, Mr. 
Edward,” she said, as she hastened away. Some- 
how after that I never dared to do again as I 
had done. I saw she would suffer no nonsense. 
How much that act cost me! The little lady 





was upon her dignity, and all her playful, almost 
child-like attentions were at an end. 

I grew moody, rebellious, and soon found 
myself free from my sisters’ authority. Cherry’s 
coolness made me despair. A thousand times I 
wished I had dared to say I loved her, when I 
held her so closely pressed to my bosom. Then 
I thought she might have given me hope of a 
return of the affection I avowed, but by speaking 
only of gratitude then, I had given her to under- 
stand I did not love her, and now she was unap- 
proachable. In vain I tried to meet her in the 
woods or garden, or even to speak a word with 
her alone in the parlor. She was a most artful 
little witch and eluded me skilfully, till I found 
home so intolerable that I determined to leave 
it. I announced my intention, and behold that 
very evening chance favored me, for I saw the 
same little white cloud floating about under the 
trees just after tea. I immediately pursued it, 
but it fled no further than the summer-house 
under the pines, and there I overtook it. It 
might have been invisible air, however, for all 
the notice I took of it. I seated myself in the 
full moonlight, and placed my long limbs across 
the doorway. Then began a play of patience. 
I could hear the restless and frightened little 
being trying to stifle every sigh—but I appeared 
unconscious. Why a teasing spirit so possessed 
me I do not know. Perhaps I wanted to enjoy 
having at last captured the little wild bird—per- 
haps I wanted to punish it. Sooner than I ex- 
pected Cherry came forward, and said, ‘please 
let me out.” I started as if terrified. 

‘Are you the ghost that haunt this wood? 
Avaunt! Out through the lattice whence you 
came, perturbed spirit!” 

‘*No nonsense, Edward—please let me out.” 

‘*Ha, it knows my name! It may be no good 
spirit. It may work me ill. It is in woman’s 
beautiful form, and one shaped like it has already 
given me sorrow. Had I better let it pass, and 
not provoke it? No—TI scorn the action. Too 
long has it haunted these forests. I will try 
to daunt it. Pertinacious spirit, avaunt—nor 
trouble more these beautiful shadows!” 

“Oh, Edward, do let me go. I hear them 
calling me.” 

‘“‘Hem! Who! Ugh. Am Ia man and tremble 
so? No—I am a very coward and superstitious 
fool—ghosts do not speak till questioned. This 
can be no ghost. Now I know it is some mis- 
chievous person who takes advantage of the old 
superstition. I would have you know, whoever 
you are, that such audacity must be punished. 
Therefore I shall proceed to catch you, and take 
summary vengeance,” 

A merry laugh was the reply. My long limbs 
were drawn back, and I was about to rise, seize 
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the fair intruder, when by @ swift flight she had 
nearly escaped me. I caught her hand just as 
she cleared the door. 

**Flesh and blood!” I cried, “‘I thought so; 
but did I expect to find such a tender, soft hand 
as this? Oh, you cunning, malicious ghost, where 
did you find this graceful, charming body to in- 
habit? Stay—lI have you fast—if hands cannot 
detain you, arms will—you must answer me. 
You have committed a theft, wicked ghost! When 
I came here, I found so lovely a spirit in just such 
a form, that after bending to worship it I looked 
up and loved it. But one day suddenly the lovely 
spirit fled, and another entered the dear form, 
which I now perceive to have been you by your 
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wildness, your coldness, your coyness—I recog- 
nize you, ghost. Heaven help me to exorcise 
you. 

**Oh, hard and cruel spirit fly, and let soft, 
tender, lovely Cherry re-enter—I conjure you 
fly! 

‘‘Cherry, Cherry I love you, if you are your- 
self do not deny my most earnest, most passion- 
ate, and last appeal. If you refuse me now, I 
shall never dare to ask again. I love you—I 
entreat your love.” 

The spirit was quelled by my conjuration, and 
I was enabled to draw the beloved form where it 
had rested once before. Words of love did not 
fail me then. 


PAIR 


MORNING AND NIGHT. 





BY JANE GAY. 





On the shore of a dim and misty sea, 
With a broad green field before him 
Stood a childish form, in the early morn, 
With the blue sky hanging o’er him! 
And his heart leaped forth to the glad green earth 
Like a fountain to freedom springing, ”” 
For blossoming trees waved there in the breeze, 
And birds in the boughs were singing. 


But a voice from behind fell on his ear, 
“Though bright the sunshine o’er thee, 

Oh, child! beware of the lurking snare 
That lies in the path before thee;” 

Then the youth went forth to the field of Life 
With a high soul’s firm endeavor, 

And that warning word, in the morning heard, 
In his heart was treasured ever! 
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Years were gone—and an old man stood 
On the verge of a swelling ocean; 

And the foamy spray on his locks of grey 
Was toss’d in the wild commotion! 

The morn was past—and the glorious noon— 
At the twilight hour we find him, 

With its shadows dim encircling him, 
And the field of Life behind him! 


But he looked not back—his eye was fixed 
On the misty sea before him— 

For he knew if the sun of life were gone 
Heaven’s starlight still was o’er him! 

So he gazed with a clear, untroubled brow 
Till the mist grew an angel’s pinion, 

And it bore him away to a brighter day 
In the spirit’s high dominion. 
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No more 
Shalt thou, my soul, pour forth thy flood of song, 
Careless as Summer breathings on the wind; 
Achieving naught as echoes float along, 
Culling a wreath for passing fame to bind— 
No more. 


No more 
Shalt thou, my soul, be idly, idly sighing 
O’er faded hopes—and beaming hopes of yore, 
While ever to thy cry a voice replying— 
They shall return—they shall be thine no more— 
No more. 





No more 
Shalt thou, my soul, be mourning o’er thy lot; 
Rouse up, and drive thine aching dreams away! 
Look proudly up, my soul, and droop thou not 
Till brighter sunlight round thy path shall play— 
Droop not! 


No more 
Shalt thou tread falteringly onward to the goal 
That glimmers faintly in the distance far; 
Bear nobly up, though dark the waters roll, 
And that faint light shall be thy guiding star— 
Droop not! 
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BY MABRY L. MEANY. 





Ir was the bridal night of Rose Morrison; the 
pride and toast of Oakdale—the life of its social 
circles—the sunbeam of a happy cottage home— 
the darling idol of her aged grand-parents, to 
whom, by her artless, untiring affection, she sup- 
plied the place of the dear departed ones who 
slept peacefully beneath the drooping willows of 
the neighboring church-yard. 

Sweet Rose! How beautiful she looked in her 
simple white dress, her bright hair smoothly 
braided, and twined with a garland of pure, white 
blossoms, as she stood beside the handsome youth 
who had won her girlish heart; the blush of 
beauty deepening into a richer shade as she felt 
that all eyes were turned upon her—a bright 
though subdued glance sometimes stealing from 
beneath the long-fringed lids, full of hope and 
love. Oakdale had sent forth its inhabitants, 
the old and the young, the grave and the gay, to 
witness this important scene in the life of one 
who was known and loved by all; and a larger 
crowd had never assembled in the village than 
was now gathered beneath old Mr. Morrison’s 
roof. 

What is it that makes the bridal hour one of 
such deep and touching interest? Why does a 
sad emotion sometimes steal across the mind, 
and cause the eyes to fill with unbidden tears; 
as the few, simple words are spoken that bind 
two young and trusting hearts, through weal and 
woe, through joy and sorrow, for all future time? 
Is it that doubts of that future—that fears for 
the final happiness of those to whom life is all so 
bright and joyous now, flit like shadows across 
the mental vision, scarcely perceptible as they 
pass, yet leaving a momentary darkness in their 
train? Ah! it is a solemn scene—the plighting 
of heart and hand—the union of two loving 
natures, over whose sunny pathway no shadow 
has yet lingered; who fondly dream of unalloyed 
felicity—recking not of the storms and tempesis 
they may have to encounter as they journey on- 
ward. Yet few such thoughts were indulged at 
Rose Morrison’s wedding. To the young, who 
formed the greater number present, this was but 
one of the joyous hours of which they imagined 
life composed; and as they congratulated the fair 
bride, they dreamed of nought but happiness in 
her future career. And even the older portion 
of the company, to whom experience had taught 
that there do exist such things as care and sorrow, 








and trial, and affliction in this world of ours, 
perhaps never gave them less thought than on 
this occasion, They looked from the sweet, 
blushing face of Rose to the bright, animated 
features of young Lindsay, and the smile that 
had half vanished again illumined each counte- 
nance: for all knew his worth; and there was 
none who did not acknowledge that he was 
worthy to wear their brightest jewels. in his 
bosom. The merry laugh and cheerful song 
went round; and when at length the happy 
crowd dispersed, all pursued the way to their 
respective homes, forming the brightest antici- 
pations of the future life of the young pair at 
whose union they had just assisted. And these 
prognostications were as well grounded as they 
were pleasing. 

Alfred Lindsay, who had resided in Oakdale 
several years, was @ young man of rare intel- 
ligence and considerable personal attractions: 
umiting to a manly independence of character 
such unalterable good-humor, and frank, pleas- 
ing manners as soon made him a general favorite. 
Many prudent mothers wished to secure such a 
partner for their daughters; and many fair ones 
turned their fascinating glances upon him: but 
he had from the first been captivated by the 
‘*belle” of the village, and to her his heart obsti- 


nately persisted in rendering its homage; not- ~ 


withstanding the deep-laid schemes to divert its 
fealty. And Rose—the merry, light-hearted, 
bewitching Rose—whose loveliness rivaled the 
fair flowers that adorned her home—whose voice 
was.joyous as that of the feathered minstrels 
who trilled their matin song beneath her window 
—yet whose careless mirth concealed a nature 
of the deepest affection and purest devotedness ; 
what was more natural then that she should lend 
a willing ear to his fond vows, and ere long yield 
her young heart to one so worthy of its affection? 

Rose remained with her grand-parents after 
her marriage; for the old people could not bear 
the thought of her leaving them; and Rose gladly 
joined in their entreaties to her husband, that 
one house should be the home of all. Alfred 
consented the more readily as he had no inten- 
tion of settling permanently in Oakdale; and was 
yet undecided as to his future plans. While in 
this state of uncertainty an opportunity offered 
of buying a small, but productive farm at a mere 
nominal price; the present.pwner being anxious 
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to leave that part of the country. This was an , but she was soon recalled from the indulgence 
opportunity which Lindsay had long desired. } of her own grief to the remembrance of her duty 
He repaired at once to the farm, and finding it { to the aged mourner, thus deprived of one who 
exactly suited to his wishes, immediately became ; had been her partner and companion—the sharer 
the owner. of her joys, and the soother of her sorrows for 
Rose found it a hard trial to leave the happy { more than half acentury. Truly did Rose feel 
home of her childhood, a home endeared to her ‘ how insignificant was her sorrow compared to 
by every scene of her innocent, joyous life; and ; i this; and zealously and untiringly did she devote 
above all the kind, old people who had been to } i herself to the pious task of soothing and com- 
her as father and mother from her earliest years; { forting her bereaved grandmother. She had the 
and whose feeble age she longed still to enliven ‘ satisfaction of finding her affectionate cares ap- 
and render happy by the kind offices of affection ; preciated; but they were not long needed. The 
and gratitude. Yet this trial it was hers to { feeble constitution of old Mrs. Morrison could 
endure. She had given her future in keeping not bear up against the anguish of this bereave- 
to him on whom she leaned with confiding, de- { ment; and ere many weeks had passed the grave 
voted love; and five or six months after her mar- ‘ was reopened to receive the form of the lonely 
riage she set out for her new home, which was ; widowed one: and the spirits of these, who, for 
more than a day’s journey from Oakdale. Hope { so many years had lived and loved together, were 
and love were her companions on the way; and ; reunited in the better land. 
when she reached the farm and surveyed the The old homestead (little Morrison’s legacy) 
beautiful scenery around, and turning to the : was left in charge of the old housekeeper till he 
dear one beside her met his fond, admiring gaze, : should be of age to claim it; and Lindsay led his 
she prepared for her new duties with alacrity { weeping and spirit-saddened wife homeward from 
and cheerfulness, interrupted only by an occa- ; the scene of her first sorrow. 
sional feeling of regret as memory pictured the ‘¢ Well, I declare, this is a surprise,” exclaimed 
old homestead which she saw no more. Time : Lindsay, going to the window as he saw the stage 
passed on, and seemed in its rapid course only ; stop at the door. ‘Rose, come here, quick:” 
to strengthen the love and sympathy that existed ; Rose sprang eagerly toward the window, and the 
between her and her husband. A fair, fragile { next moment stoodon the porch, folding in a 
bud had also blossomed beneath their roof tree: ‘long and warm embrace the favorite companion 
and when Alfred sat within their neat parlor, ‘of her childhood—Ajice Green. Mr. and Mrs, 
holding the prattling babe on his knee, or watch- ‘Green had been indaced by the repeated solici- 
ing its merry gambols on the floor, while his fair ‘ tations of their only son to remove to Albany, 


wife sat beside him livelier and more blooming 
than ever, he felt a thrill of happiness and de- 
light which he would not have exchanged for 
worlds of wealth, or ages of fame. 

Three years had passed since her removal from 
Oakdale, and Rose, joyfully embracing the first 
opportunity’ of returning thither, was busily 
making preparations to leave home for a brief 
period, when 9 letter arrived from the old phy- 
sician of Oakdale, kindly but hurriedly written, 
informing her of the serious illness of Mr. Mor- 
rison, and urging her to come immediately if she 
wished to give him the only comfort he seemed 
to desire, that of beholding her once more and 
blessing her infant boy ere he died. This was 
a terrible shock to Rose: but she did not allow 
her grief to delay her return to her early home, 
where with her husband and little one she arrived 
in time to see her venerated grandfather—to hear 
his last feeble words of kindness and affection—- 
and behold the little Morrison clasped in his arms 
for the first and last time, ere the spirit left its 
earthly tenement. 

Bitter were the tears shed by Rose over the 
lifeless remains of him whose paternal love and 
solicitude for her had never known a change; 





where he was engaged in a prosperous business; 
and were now on their way thither. 

‘*But I could not go so far,” continued Alice, 
‘“‘without seeing you once more, for I may not 
have the opportunity again: so I left father and 
mother and all the rest to pursue their journey, 
while I came in the stage, to spend a few weeks 
with my dear friend.” 

Rose welcomed her guest with mingled smiles 
and tears: for at the same time that she rejoiced 
to receive one of her early companions, her pre- 
sence brought back more vividly and distinctly 
the remembrance of her loss. But she did not 
allow herself to indulge these gloomy feelings; 
but exerted herself to make her friend’s visit an 
agreeable one. Miss Green was delighted with 
all she saw. Lindsay was gay, frank, and plea- 
sant, and as attentive to his pretty wife as in the 
days of courtship—little Morrison, now in his 
fifth year, was a beautiful, gentle child, whom 
it was impossible not to love—and everything 
within and without the house was neat, hand- 
some and comfortable. 

Yet, after a few days it seemed to Alice that 
the expressive countenance of her hostess wore 
an aspect of uneasiness, for which she could in 
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no way account. She thought there must be 
some secret cause of sorrow thus to cloud the 
brow that had always been clear and joyous: 
then she would laugh at her foolish thoughts, 
for she felt convinced that Rose had everything 
calculated to ensure happiness. But still some- 
thing would cause a recurrence of her fears, and 
whisper that they were not altogether imaginary. 
Sometimes if her husband remained out longer 
than was usual, the agitation and uneasiness of 
Rose were not to be mistaken; and though when 
rallied on her anxiety regarding him, she would 
try to turn it off with a laugh, yet the starting 
tear, and then the look of relief when he ap- 
peared, told how deep was the source whence 
that anxiety flowed. But the day of Alice’s 
departure drew near without anything recurring 
to warrant her friend’s feelings, and she con- 
cluded that jt was but the consequence of her 
deep, devoted affection, rendered probably more 
earful for its object since the grave had closed 
over the last of her kindred. 

One beautiful evening Rose and her guest sat 
on the step of the little porch, their arms fondly 
twined round each other’s waist; while Morrison, 
at some little distance, amused himself by throw- 
ing his ball along the road, after which a little, 
mischievous pup regularly bounded and returned 
with it to his master. 

The night was one of the loveliest of the golden 
month of June. The mogm and stars gleamed 
with soft, mild brilliancy from the clear blue sky; 
bright flowers bent their dew-spangled heads, 
gently waving on their fragile stems; the fresh, 
balmy air stole softly among the clustering vines 
that entirely covered the front of the house; 
while the lofty trees around seemed fairly dan- 
cing beneath the silvery moonbeams. 

“‘Oh, what a sweet, lovely home is yours, dear 
Rose!” said Alice, as she looked admiringly round. 
*« How often shall I think of you with envy when 
dwelling amid the confusion and excitement of a 
large city. If you love the country as I do how 
happy you must be here—how highly you must 
value your privilege in calling this sweet spot 
your home.” 

Alice thought that Rose sighed slightly as she 
replied, ; 

“You ere right, Ally; the country is by fara 
happier dwelling-place than the town; and I can 
only wonder how your parents could be induced 
to give up their pretty cottage in Oakdale—they 
will never be so happy elsewhere.” 

“TI fear not; and indeed when the time came 
for leaving it, I think they would rather by far 
have remained; but it was then too late.” 

‘‘And you leave us to-morrow, dear Ally? 
Oh, how I shall miss you!—and then if you had 
a more plesant prospect in view; but perhaps 





you may like Albany better than you antici- 
pate.” 

**Never will I be as happy as I have been; 
never. But I must be contented, I suppose, as 
the evil cannot be remedied, yet I shall feel very 
sad and lonely; and I know I shall often weep 
over the remembrance of the happy days I have 
passed here with you—oh, I wonder if we shall 
ever meet again, dear Rose!” and the gentle girl 
pressed her lips fondly to the cheek of her friend ; 
but how was she shocked and bewildered by the 
wild burst of agony with which Rose returned 
her embrace; while her whole frame trembled 
as if with overpowering sorrow. Alice, though 
almost speechless with surprise, strove not to 
notice her friend’s emotion; but went on talking 
of her brother’s plans for the future: and after 
a little time Rose became more composed, and 
entered with friendly interest into the subject. 

They were suddenly startled by loud talking 
and laughing, which though at a distance, sounded 
distinctly on the quiet, evening air. Morrison 
stole quietly to his mother’s side, and nestling 
his little head close to her bosom, looked up 
anxiously in her face. ‘*Why, Morrison, are 
you afraid? Oh, you little coward,” said Alice, 
laughingly, “it is only some poor drunken man 
returning home after a frolic; even here there is 
vice and folly.” 

‘¢Come, Morrison, dear, you must be sleepy,” 
said his mother. ‘It is past your usual bed- 
time.” They re-entered the house, and she asked 
Alice if she thought of retiring, with, as the latter 
thought, a seeming desire that she should do so. 
She therefore replied in the affirmative, saying 
that she believed she would pack her trunk that 
night; and was just taking a light to retire to 
her room, when she heard some one enter, and 
turning beheld Alfred Lindsay. 

But in what a state! She stood bewildered 
like one in a dream, scarcely believing the testi- 
mony of her eyes. Alas! she was soon convinced 
of its truth; for, after the first vacant stare about 
him, as he sank into a seat near the door, Alfred 
perceiving her, addressed to her a few stammer- 
ing, incoherent words; and the voice, even had 
she not beheld his face, would have told her that 
he was deeply intoxicated. 

Rousing herself from her momentary stupor, 
Alice looked around and beheld the tearful eyes 
of Rose fixed upon her—the deathly pallor of 
her face was succeeded by a burning blush of 
mortification as their eyes met; and Alice, with 
trembling steps hurried from the room, regard- 
less of the loud voice of Lindsay, who continued 
to call after her as well as he could utter the 
words, ‘“‘to come back and have a talk about old 
times!” 

Old times, alas! old times!” repeated Alice, 
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as she reached her room, and setting: the lamp ; in pity to the gentle child whose tears ever 
upon the little stand, sat down to ponder over | flowed with hers. One morning the physician’s 
the.strange scene of the last few moments, almost grave look and solemn shake of the head as he 
persuading herself that itwas a dream. But the | gazed on the suffering child, told the diseonso- 


sounds which ever and anon reached her ears 
told that it was a sad reality; and long and bit- 
terly the warm-hearted girl wept over the trials 
and sorrows of her early friend. This then was 
the cause of the uneasiness and anxiety of Rose 
—this was the solution of the strange mystery 
of her demeanor. 

**Oh, how my thoughtless words to the.child 
must have pained her,” murmured Alice, through 
her tears, with a sensation of half-reproach and 
sorrow. , 

It was late that night ere Alice sought her 
couch; and her slumbers were so broken and 
disturbed, that in the morning she found herself 
unable to rise. This she scarcely regretted, for 
she preferred the violent headache which she 
now suffered to another meeting with Lindsay; 
and she felt much relieved, when in the course 
of the morning she was informed that he had 
gone out. That afternoon she took her seat in 
the stage which was to convey her some miles 
on her journey homeward. Rose had told her 
all—how happily the first years of her married 
life had passed—how one by one other farm- 
houses had sprung up about their once lonely 
home—how at length a tavern—that bane of 
society—had been opened a few miles distant— 
and how, little by little, it succeeded in luring 
Alfred from his own fire-side, while each visit 
lessened his power to resist the temptetion. Oh, 
with what different feelings did Alice now turn 
from the place which she had fancied the abode 
of pure, unalloyed happiness! How often, when 
enjoying the pleasures of her own quiet home, 
would the tears start to her eyes as she thought 
of the sad, lonely hours her friend might then be 
enduring. 

Two years passed away—two weary years to 
our poor Rose, who saw her husband yielding 
more and more to the terrible demon who was 
fast banishing happiness and content from her 
home. Many were the resolutions made by 
Lindsay during this period to turn aside from 
the downward course he was pursuing; but, 
alas! these resolves were never followed by cor- 
responding actions: and the poor wife, some- 
times buoyed up by a gleam of reawakened 
hope, sees herself cast down to a darker depth 
of despair, till at length hope comes no more to 
cheer her sinking heart. 

But now a sadder trial awaited’ her. She sat 
beside the bed of little Morrison, watching him 
day by day slowly passing away from earth, 
while she was forced to repress every accent or 
look of the agony which was wringing her heart, 


, 





late mother all that her fond heart had dreaded, 
yet strove to disbelieve. There was then no 
longer room for hope that her only child, her 
only source of comfort and consolation would be 
spared to her. Oh, what intense agony was in 
that thought! The doctor did not attempt to de- 
ceive her with false hopes: but he left a prescrip- 
tion to allay the child’s sufferings, with which 


> Lindsay immediately started to the apothecary’s, 


which was in one compartment of the country 
store. 

Since the commencement of his son’s illness, 
he had left home as rarely as possible; and now 
happening to meet one of his boon companions, 
he was hailed with many exclamations of sur- 
prise and delight, and pressed to come and spend 
an hour with his friends. He endeavored to ex- 
cuse himself on the plea of his little boy’s illness, 
and the anxiety and loneliness of his wife. 

‘«Oh, nonsense—she won’t miss your company 
for an hour, I promise you not to keep you longer 
—some of the neighbors will be at your house, so 
come along, Alf, don’t be so obstinate—come.” 

Alfred hesitated; he knew that his wife would 
miss his presence, that none of her neighbors 
would be with her, for she held no intercourse 
with them beyond what mere civility required: 
but the persuasions of his friend had their cus- 
tomary effect: and the apothecary’s boy was 
despatched with the medicine, and a message 
that Mr. Lindsay would be home in an hour. 

The sad features of Rose became more gloomy 
as Bridget repeated the words to her; but her 
every care was needful to little Morrison, and 
she had no time to indulge the fears that at once 
rushed through her mind. The hour passed— 
another—and yet another—but he came not. 

Twilight spread its sombre mantle around the 
sick chamber, but the tearful watcher was still 
a lonely one. When Bridget appeared with the 
light, she asked if Mr. Lindsay had not yet come; 
and the whispered ‘‘no, ma’am,”’ sounded dismal 
as a funeral knell. With a sigh she turned again 
to the crib, and resumed her efforts to relieve the 
scarcely conscious sufferer. At length the fever 
seemed to abate, and he sank into a dreamy 
stupor, from which he only aroused at intervals 
when she moistened his parched lips, and then 
the gentle child would strive to look up smilingly 
to the beloved face that bent over him, ere he 
relapsed into his previous insensibility. 

No longer constantly engaged with her child, 
her thoughts reverted to the absent father, and 
well she knew that no cause save that she most 
dreaded would detain him; yet could it be—oh, 
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could it be so? But she was not to be left long 
in doubt. At a late hour in the evening he re- 
turned, and oh! how she shuddered as she listened 
to the echo of his unsteady steps through the 
house over which death was even then hovering! 
Staggering to the bed of the child, he bent over 
him a moment, and then told the now sobbing 
Rose that the little fellow was in a fine sleep, and 
would be well as ever in a few days—what was 
she crying for? ‘Yes, he will be well indeed, in 
a few days,” she murmured, as her husband with 
some difficulty gained his couch, and throwing 
himself upon it, was soon wrapt in heavy slum- 
bers, and thy disconsolate mother was left alone 
to watch beside the dying object of her fond affec- 
tion. Wearily passed the moments. Morrison 
no longer understood the words of endearment 
she whispered to him; a short, gasping moan 
was the only token that he yet lived; and Rose 
crouched timidly to the crib, afraid to cast a 
look around the darkened, dreary-looking room. 
She would not (had her neighbors offered to 
remain with her) have accepted their kindness; ; 
for her sensitive feelings revolted at the thought 
that they should know in what state her husband 
lay even while his child was dying; and Bridget 
had retired to rest by her positive command; for 
Rose,’ always thoughtful and self-denying, re- 
membered how many new duties devolved upon 
the faithful creature, during this season of afflic- 
tion, and she would not deprive her of her needful 
repose. And thus she spent the long night alone; 
while wearied and worn out by long watchings 
and her many sorrows, she started nervously at 
every sound, and the spring rain that pattered 
heavily against the windows and upon the rust- 
ling trees, sent a shudder through her exhausted 
frame. 

Who is so happy as not to have known that 
mysterious awe which creeps slowly over the 
night-watcher beside the fluttering spirit linger- 
ing upon the threshold of another world?—the 
icy chill that seems reflected from the wing of 
the death angel as it hovers over the object of 
fond, undying love—the strange aspect of even 
the inanimate things around, as if even they took 
a semblance of gloom from the hearts that sorrow 
there—the deep, solemn silence—the holy quiet 
of the death chamber, so beautifully expressed 
by the poet: 

“We watch’d her breathing through the night, 
Her breathing soft and low, 

As in her breast the wave of life 
Kept heaving to and fro. 

So silently we seemed to speak, 
So slowly moved about, 


As we had lent her half our powers 
To eke her living out.” 


But a night watch such as Rose Lindsay kept 
—with no one near to whom her fainting spirit 





might turn for a look of sympathy—what but a 
mother’s unconquerable, devoted love could have 
supported her through its terrors ? 

When the first faint gleam of another day 
illumed the eastern horizon, Morrison suddenly 
looked up with a bright smile into his mother’s 
face, and throwing his little arm around her, 
murmured her name in sweet, thrilling tones. 
‘*My own darling,” said Rose, in her loving 
accents, as she bent closer to him listening for 
other words from those dear lips; but with that 
last fond effort of childish love the spirit had 
taken its flight to the bright regions of immor- 
tality. 

The wild shriek of long-suppregsed agony 
awoke the wretched father, and oh! how bitter 
was his remorse as he stood beside the beautiful 
corpse of the child he had idolized, deprived, 
through his own means, of the consolation of ' 
receiving his last sigh. 

Once more did Rose Lindsay’s former friends 
circle around her in the little church-yard of 
Oakdale—once more was the grave of her family 
opened, and the precious remains of her dearest 
earthly treasure deposited with their kindred 
dust; and then the stricken mourner turned 
sadly from the grave yard without one ray of 
light amid the dense clouds that shrouded the 
horizon of life that had erst beamed so cloud- 
lessly and joyously above her. She listened 
without reply to the fervent promises of reform 
which her husband poured into her ear; and 
when he spoke of the contentment and tran- 
quillity that might yet be theirs, though the 
sunbeam of their home had departed, she shook 
her head mournfully as if she trusted not to his 
words. Alas! she knew too well his weakness 
to credit the protestations and promises wrung 
from his awakened conscience; and not all the 
tender attentions that he lavished upon her could 
bring back the light of former days to her sunken 
eyes, from which the tears constantly flowed as 
they journeyed slowly to their now desolate home. 
And yet, though she knew it not, perhaps they 
were not without some effect on her crushed 
spirit; perhaps they awoke unconsciously some 
faint hope—else how could one of her tender and 
affectionate nature bear up against her many and 
bitter trials? 

The bright summer and golden autumn have 
gone by, and it is now cold, bleak, stormy winter. 
The bitter blast is howling over the snow-covered 
earth, and large feathery flakes are still falling 
thick and fast upon the shrinking forms of the 
few persons who are abroad. In the room where 
we beheld her lonely vigil beside her dying child, 
Rose Lindsay is sitting, alone—paler and more 
wasted than ever, with a look of such hopeless 
misery as makes the heart sick to witness. Hath 
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then the glimmering ray of hope that rose amid 
her night of sorrow set again in darkness and in 
gloom? ‘“f 

Alas for those whose happiness depends on the 
promises of the inebriate! 

Poor Rose! The glowing fire-light reveals with 
startling distinctness her attenuated form, and 
the death-like pallor of her hollow cheeks as she 
turns her glassy eyes around, until they rest with 
a long, sad gaze upon the vacant crib. Mechani- 
cally she opens a work-box near by, and takes 
therefrom a little ringlet of soft, glossy hair. And 
now the expression of cold despair has passed 
away, and gushing tears fall from the mourner’s 
eyes as she presses the sunny curl to her quiver- 
ing lips. ‘*My child—my child—would I were 
laid beside thee now.” Long and fearful was that 
wild burst of convulsive sorrow; but at length 
she became more calm; and taking up a carefully 
folded letter on which had rested the precious 
relic, she proceeded to read its contents. It was 
from Alice Green, written on hearing of little 
Morrison’s death, and breathing in every line the 
warm sympathy and tender friendship so dear to 
the gentle moyrner. Often had she perused it, 
and never without tears—but soft, soothing tears 
that relieved her bursting heart. 

She now dwelt on the concluding paragraph, 
which reiterated the oft-made request that she 
should visit her friends at Albany. ‘‘Come at 
once, dear Rose; leave for a little while the home 
that is now desolate and lonely—every part of 
which can but remind you of the dear lost one. 
Come and spend at least, a few weeks, with the 
friends of your childhood: you will find all sym- 
pathizing in your bereavement. _ Years of sepa- 
ration have not chilled the love which we ever 
shared with our dearest Rose; and now, when 
the destroyer has entered your little household, 
and taken away its sweet blossom of beauty and 
innocence—oh, how our hearts long to weep with 
you, to comfort you—to soothe you! Do come! 
We will talk together of your angel boy—you 
shall tell me about his sad illness—and perhaps 
we may plan a visit to his dear resting place, 
when the flowers of spring will bloom above it. 
Ah! when I think of the dear child—his angelic 
beauty, His winning ways, his gentle disposition, 
I wonder not that God saw fit to transplant so 
sweet -a flower to His own bright bowers; but I 
sorrow the more for your bereavement, and be- 
seech Him that afflicted, to comfort you in your 
loneliness. If we could but mingle our tears—I 
know your aching heart is pining for friendly 
sympathy, for those around you are not con- 
genial spirits—but were they even so—were they 
kind and cherished friends. I would still say 
come—for none can feel for you—none can love 
you as does your own unalterable Alice.” 





“~ 


*¢ And I have never answered this letter,” said 
Rose, in a tone of self-reproach, and making a 
resolute effort to control her feelings, she hastily 
took her pen and began:—‘Do not ask me to 
come to you, dearest Alice—do not wish for my 
presence within your peaceful, happy home. You 
would not find in me now the Rose you once 
knew and loved—but a moving, breathing statue 
—a heartless, selfish thing, incapable of anything 
but the remembrance of my own sorrows. Dear 
to my heart is still the voice of friendship, but I 
have no power to respond to its tenderness—no 
interest in the present, no thought or care for 
the future—the last gleam of hope faded from 
my darkened spirit beside the death-bed of my 
heart’s treasure. Yet I do not mourn that he is 
gone, nor would I ask his presence here again ~ 
could the boon be granted—for ere long I also 
shall pass away, and then how could I leave him 
here? No! there is sweet comfort in the thought 
that my precious angel will soon welcome me to 
the abode of peace and tranquillity. Could I but 
see you once again before I die, my own Alice, 
could I but embrace for a moment my early and 
dearest friend, my every wish would be gratified. 
No, I seek no sympathy with these people—my 
heart is not of them—yet they were kind to me 
in my trouble and I should not be ungrateful, 
but I know they look on me as a hardened, selfish 
creature, on whom their kindness is but thrown 
away—when they stand beside my cold, uncon- ° 
scious corpse, perhaps they will pity and forgive 
the errors of a broken heart, which refused to 
twine its shattered chords around new associa- 
tions. To you my kind and true-hearted friend, 
the recollection of whose love will-be grateful to 
my spirit even in its parting moment, I send 
a precious token of remembrance, the dearest 
legacy I can bequeath. This little curl! When 
I took from my darling’s head one little tress to 
lay upon my bleeding bosom I thought of you 
who so loved my sweet Morrison, and severed 
this ringlet for you. Accept it as a proof that 
even in that trying hour you were not forgotten 
—it is the last gift you will receive from your 
poor friend, and will, I know, be regarded as of 
some value by one who knows how my heart 
esteems this relic of one who has passed to a 
happier home. Farewell, dear Alice! playmate of 
my infancy—companion of my girlhood’s years, 
farewell, forever! I know that ere this shall 
reach you I shall be numbered with the silent 
dead, for my business with this world is finished. 
To-night, for the first time I could nerve myself 
to write to you, strange that affection should 
make me neglect its object, yet to all the world 
could I write more easily than to one who is 
dearer to me——”’ 

A sudden bustle in the house caused Rose to 
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turn from her writing-desk. She listened with 
an undefinable dread which chilled her heart; 
and cold and motionless as marble she sat with 
her glassy eyes fixed upon the door, which the 
next instant was opened by Bridget, who cast a 
terrified glance around the room. Several men 
with cautious steps followed. Rose tottered to/ 
her feet, and advancing a few paces, beheld them 
bearing in the lifeless body of her husband! 
With a low moan, as if the last chord of exist- 
ence had snapt asunder, she sunk senseless on 
the floor. 

When the stricken one awoke from that death- 
like swoon, she found herself on a bed in the 
room adjoining her own, with the weeping Bridget 
eagerly watching her return to consciousness; 
the lingering beams of day were reflected from 
the surrounding snow with dazzling splendor. 
Hours had passed in that suspension of life’s 
faculties, but with the first return of conscious- 
ness, Rose remembered the awful scene which 
had deprived her of it: and in spite of the expos- 
tulations of her terrified attendant, immediately 
rose, and with a strength that seemed superna- 
tural, went into her own apartment. Mrs. Ainsley 
(the physician’s wife) and five or six neighbors 
stood around the bed, in which lay the inanimate 
form of Alfred Lindsay, now arrayed in the snowy 
garb of the grave. One of the women stepped 
forward to prevent her entrance, but Rose calmly 
’ motioned her to stand aside; and the doctor, who 
at that moment entered, took her hand, and led 
her forward with an expression of deep sym- 
pathy. A shudder passed through her frame, and 
a low, gasping moan broke forth as she pressed 
her lips to those which, with all his faults, had 
never uttered other words than those of kindness 
to her: but this was all: no tear rose to the glassy 
eye, no quivering of the pale lip betrayed her 
feelings; but she quietly took a seat near the 





corpse, and held one icy hand between her own, 


while her eyes never wandered from those marble 
features. More than once the compassionate Mrs. 
Ainsley was obliged to urge the necessity of cau- 
tion to those present who were detailing to each 
the circumstances of his death; dwelling with 
minute exactitude on the fracas which had oc- 
curred at the tavern, in which Lindsay, while 
endeavoring to shield one of his companions, was 
stretched lifeless on the floor by a stone aimed 
with terrible force at his temple. But their con- 
versation did not reach the ears of the mourner. 
Hers was the fearful calmness of one accustomed 
to wrestle in solitude with her anguish, turning 
to none for sympathy or consolation. And thus, 
also, she returned from her husband’s lonely 
grave; (for the deep snows which had fallen 
rendered it impossible to convey his remains to 
Oakdale) with the same quiet apathy she re- 
entered her home, and calling Bridget to her 
room, bade her return thanks in her name to 
those who had returned with her, and not allow 
any one to disturb her for the night. Mrs. Ains- 
ley and one or two others remained down stairs, 
thinking that they might be wanting through the 
night, but no sound came from the chamber of 
the lonely widowed one; and in the morning, 
finding all silent, they softly crept up stairs. 
The door was fastened within, but Bridget led 
them through the adjoining room, and finding 
the door unfastened they entered. The sunbeams 
rested brightly on the widow’s form, as she lay 
with her head upon the writing-table, the letter 
for Alice Green, now sealed and directed, in her 
hand. Mrs. Ainsley moved forward, and gently 
laid her hand on the sleeper’s arm. The sudden 
start with which she drew back revealed the 
truth. Rose Lindsay’s business with this world 
was indeed finished; the long-tried and suffering 
one slept that dreamless slumber which knows 
no waking, save in eternity. 
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WE sometimes sigh, that hours once seen 
Over the threshold by old Time, 

May never more come back again, 
Except in thought, or poet’s rhyme. 

Days gone! days gone! how sadly sounds 
This echo of the heart’s regret, 

Above the grave where youth’s warm joys 
(Like fallen stars forever set) 

Lie darkly down, beneath the flowers 

That sweetly strew those vanished hours. 





~~ 


But when the alchemy of grief 

Converts Time’s golden grains to sand, 
And there is laid upon the heart 

The ice touch of her trembling hand— 
When fiery bars of trial glow 

Upon the path we have to tread, 
And but for Hope’s supporting hand 

Our feet had stumbled in their dread, 
We gladly cry, with grateful tone, 
Forever pass’d— days gone! days gone! 
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BY HELEN FAWCETT. 





Towarp the end of the seventeenth century, 
when the city of Bonn had just recovered from 
the effects of a heavy siege, a young locksmith, 
having just learned his business, was about to 
settle in the neighboring village of Endenich, 
where his father held a municipal office. How- 
ever, the father’s house was destroyed by fire in 
the course of the war. His eldest son lost his 
life in his endeavors to save the property from 
the flames, and he was obliged to depend on 
the exertions of his younger son, the locksmith 
Conrad. The repairs which were everywhere 
required after a period of devastation, gave 
abundant employment to Conrad; but his hap- 
piness was embittered by a hopeless love for the 
daughter of Herr Heribert, another municipal 
officer of the village, who would not hear of him 
as a son-in-law. Heribert’s property, like that of 
many others, had been utterly destroyed during 
the siege; but, to the astonishment of every one, 
his house rose from its ashes more splendid than 
before, and he seemed more opulent than ever. 
The neighbors looked suspiciously at this unac- 
countable prosperity. Some thought that he 
had found a treasure—others that he had sold 
some advantage to the enemy; but most were of 
opinion that he had made a compact with some 
fiend, especially a demon named Lapp, who was 
the terror of the village. The haughtiness of 
Heribert increased his unpopularity: he despised 
all his neighbors, and declared that no villager 
should ever have his daughter’s hand, but that 
he intended to unite her to one of the chief resi- 
dents of the city. . 

Gretchen did not share her father’s pride, but 
was deeply attached to young Conrad, with whom 
she had secret interviews. Heribert surprised 
the lovers at one of these meetings, and not only 
felled Conrad to the ground by a sudden blow on 
the head, but from that moment entertained a 
grudge against him and his father. At Heri- 
bert’s instance the old man was persecuted by 
creditors and brought to the brink of ruin, but 
still he had not succeeded in preventing the in- 
terviews of the lovers, who contrived to meet 
every midnight. On one occasion when Conrad 
had climbed up the branches of a vine, and was 
conversing with Gretchen, who stood at a win- 
dow, another window suddenly opened, and the 
angry voice of Heribert ordered him to depart, 
threatening to fire upon him if he remained any 








longer. Conrad sprang from the tree, but still 
boldly avowing his love for Gretchen as the cause 
of his intrusion, declared that he as well as others 
could become rich by a compact with Lapp. A 
bullet, which missed its aim, was the only answer 
he received. 

The clock struck twelve, when Conrad, on his 
way home, passed the church-yard. In his de- 
spair the thought occurred to him of invoking 
Lapp, who was supposed to dwell among the 
graves, and he thrice repeated the dreadful 
name. A terrific form with fiery eyes at once 
appeared, and in answer to his demand for 
wealth, conducted him to a deep forest, where 
it pointed out a particular spot, placing its 
finger on its lips to indicate the necessity for 
silence. Conrad fled the wood in terror, and 
was for many days confined to his house by a 
strong fever. However, the first night after his 
recovery he returned to the spot designated by 
Lapp, where, after digging for some time, he 
found an iron chest full of gold and silver coins 
of various ages and countries. The chest being 
too heavy to remove, he filled his pockets with 
as much gold as he could carry, and repeated 
nightly his visits to the spot, having in the mean- 
while purchased a house in the city of Bonn, 
where he could more conveniently carry on his 
business. When he had paid his father’s debts, 
redeemed his mortgaged lands, and had gene- 
rally shown himself equal to Heribert in point 
of wealth, he renewed his offer for the hand of 
Gretchen, and shortly afterward married her, 
for her father would not refuse such a wealthy 
son-in-law. 

One evening when he was at home with his 
wife totally unsuspicious of danger, his house 
was suddenly entered by the officers of justice, 
who threw him into prison, where he was ques- 
tioned as to the source of his sudden wealth. 
For awhile he kept silent, but the pains of the 
rack forced him to confess that he had found a 
treasure. This answer, given without further 
circumstance, appeared to satisfy the judges, 
who left him without troubling him further. 
However, when his wife visited him, and, in 
compliance with her entreaties, he told her every 
particular about the chest, spies were at hand 
who conveyed all the new information to the 
judges. Conrad’s position did not at first seem 
dangerous. The elector had indeed a claim to 
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the chest as treasure trove, but it was only a claim 
to be urged by civil process, and Conrad was 
not only released, but the elector was generous 
enough to assert that if the young man would 
make good his explanation he might retain all 
the money. 

In the meanwhile the Jews of Bonn had raised 
@ great outcry, on account of the supposed mur- 
der of Abraham, one of their brethren, who had 
amassed much wealth, by acting as a spy during 
the war, and had not been heard of since his 
departure on a journey. The nocturnal expedi- 
tions of Conrad had been watched by the neigh- 
bors, and he was suspected of committing the 
erime, which seemed more probably to account 
for his wealth than the tale of a discovered trea- 
sure. He was again arrested—the rack was 
again applied, and under the influence of the 


- 


torture, he not only confessed his guilt, but on 
being desired to denounce his accomplices gave 
up the name of his father-in-law, Heribert. The 
rack caused the old man to confirm the accusa- 
tion, and both he and Conrad were condemned 
to death. However, just as they were about to 
suffer the extreme peralty of the law, the Jew 
Abraham, whose death had been falsely assumed, 
made his appearance in the crowd, and as he 
was at once recognized, the prisoners were im- 
mediately released. Nevertheless, the danger 
which Conrad had passed, made a deep impres- 
sion.on his mind; he ceased to take any interest 
in his pursuits, and he retired to Endenich, 
where he led a life of seclusion with his wife, 
endeavoring to compensate for his dealings with 
Lapp, by devoting his money to religious insti- 
tutions. 
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SONG OF A CAGED BIRD. 





BY E. K. SMITH. 





On, could I gain yon woodland grove, 
How light would be my wing! 

How would [ gaily, wildly rove 
Amid the flowers of Spring! 


And, oh! how jocund were my song, 
How free my bounding flight; 
Roving my native hills among 
And fluttering with delight! 


And with the rosy peep of day, 
From waving braneh I’d rise; 

My blythesome song from spray to spray 
Should echo thro’ the skies. 


But no!—the gay and happy band, 
Singing in careless glee, 

And wandering free in sunny land, 
Have no fond thought of me! 





In flow’ry mead, and forest glade, 
Sad should [I sit alone; 

E’en in the hawthorn’s silvery shade 
My song would be my moan. 


And where would be the kindly voice 
That cheers my lonely hour, 

If it were my ungrateful choice / 
To fly her fav’rite bower? 


But the fair hand that tends me here, 
Is kind and constant too; 

Ah! would those distant shades be dear 
If from that hand I flew? 


Ah, no!—the heart that fondly beats 
With Gratitude’s sweet chain, 

Tho’ smiling freedom kindly greets, 
Would ne’er be free again! 
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BY KATE GROVES. 





Snatt I bring thee glowing language, 
The subtle slave of mind, 
That talisman whose mystic sway 
Is over all mankind? 
The master of the passions, 
The mystery of old, 
Half real, half ideal, 
That Time has yet unfold? 





Shall I chain the light-winged Fancy 
In its ewrial flight, 
Whose presence is a fragrance, 
Whose vesture is of light? 
With the bright and beautiful 
That haunt the longing heart, 
With their ideal loveliness, 
Then silently depart? 





THE FRENCH SEAMSTRESS; 
OR, CHARITY BEGINS AT HOME. 


BY VIRGINIA PEYTON. 


Come, my beautiful pet, my white lily!” ex- 
claimed a young mother, extending her hands 
for her little one as the child sprang from its 
nurse's arms. ‘Only see her! she will fly! what 
# flutter my little bird is in! But there—mamma 
has got her baby—mamma has indeed.” And 
then she clasped the baby to her bosom, and 
almost smothered it with kisses, calling it a 
thousand pet names that you never would have 
thought of, nor anybody else but a young mother 
spoiling her first born; looking all the while so 
delighted, so proud and happy that a stoic might 
have envied her girlish felicity. 

And girlish she was, seeming almost as fresh 
and child-like with her fair, unshaded brow, her 
sparkling eyes, her blooming cheeks and round 
petite form as the very baby that tried to say 
‘‘mamma” to her! It was laughable any way, to 
see her important air as she fondled that plump, 
blue-eyed child now almost a year old, and she 
herself scarcely eighteen. There she sat, pat- 
ting the dear little dimpled hands, and counting 
rhymes on the sweetest little toes that ever baby 
had; singing occasionally snatches of Tennyson’s 
**Cradle Song,” and wishing as she lingered over 
the line, 

“Blow him again to me”— 


that the wind, or something else, would ‘‘ blow” 


that tardy papa of little Carry’s home again. It 
was too bad, certainly it was, for him to stay out 
80 late—now that the dews were so unhealthy; 
she had laid her commands on him that very 
morning to return early, and he disregarded them 
in this manner! How inconsiderate in people to 
get sick and call the doctor at any and every 
time—they must think a doctor can never be ill 
himself. Besides little Carry and the little wife 
were both dressed so sweetly just for him:—but 
really if he did not appear soon, little Carry would 
be asleep, and she herself very cross, and only in 
the humor to quarrel roundly with him when he 
did come. So said the little wife, the spoiled child, 
shragging her white shoulders with a graceful 
petulance, and winding her beautifully uncovered 
arms round the baby as she whispered mutinous 
words against papa to it. 

It was a very sweet little tableau; so papa 
thought as he entered the ante-chamber softly, 
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and peeped in upon them while he listened to his 
wife’s complaints against himself. 

It was a summer evening, and the mother sat in 
the deep window-seat with the casement thrown 
open, while the light evening air swept back her 
curls from her fair forehead, and waved them 
softly as they lay in large, dark ringlets upon her 
beautiful bare neck: there were her white arms 
twined around the baby, and she bent over it 
chattering all sort of nonsense to keep it awake. 
Both mother and child were clad in robes of 
snowy white that gleamed lustrous in the dark- 
ness. I say the husband thought it was a very 
sweet picture, and he thought he was the hap- 
piest man alive to possess two such treasures as 
that little wife and that little Carry; but he 
wished the first greetings were well over, for the 
good doctor was very tired, and he rather dreaded 
Maggie’s tongue when she opened the full battery 
upon him. Well he might too, for she had a fall 
right to reproach him when he kept her waiting 
so, and having so much trouble to prevent Carry 
from dropping asleep—after all, she did almost 
go to sleep any how, the sweet, beautiful pet! 
How he stopped her mouth I won’t say; with 
sugar kisses, perhaps, though baby would have 
had a right to quarrel in that case. 

Next morning he put his hand in his pocket, 
and found a parcel there which he had bought 
expressly for Maggie, though like an absent- 
minded man as he was, he had quite forgotten 
it the night before. It might have saved hima 
scolding, too, if he had only thought to present 
it as a peace-offering. But men are all blun- 
derers, they have no tact, and (if I must say it 
downright) no sense! However, the parcel was 
just as acceptable to Maggie now as then; and 
very soon the brown paper covers were rent away, 
and some of the most beautiful embroidery—two 
exquisite collars, and the daintiest, sweetest little 
baby’s-cap imaginable, was revealed. 

‘Oh, that is lovely!’ exclaimed Maggie, with 
childish delight, pushing aside the collars, and 
‘*My baby’s curls 
will peep out so bewitchingly from this dainty 
cap,” she continued; and then nothing would do 
but Jenny must bring the child there immediately 
to have the cap tried on. So Carry was brought, 
and the delicate texture of lace and French 
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embroidery was put on over the yellow curls— 
making the pretty child look very sweet, it must 
be confessed; though Dr. Emerson declared it was 
all nonsense, putting caps on children’s heads, 
when it was a thousand times prettier, and as 
healthy again to leave them uncovered. 

They were sitting at the breakfast-table, and 
the morning papers were scattered around. The 
doctor had been quietly reading while Maggie 
was indulging her raptures. Now he said, 

“If you have admired that embroidery suffi- 
ciently, Maggie, I have something to read you.” 
Maggie sent the embroidery away with Jenny 
and the baby, and pushing her cup away, she 
bent forward, listening to a sketch which he 
read from a newspaper. It was an anecdote of 
a Parisienne—wne pauve couturiere—of her suf- 
ferings and strivings with hard and gnawing 
poverty, till she was finally called away in mercy 
from her life of weary, miserable labor; though 
her death was none of the easiest, for it was by 
starvation, simply starvation for want of the com- 
monest food. The anecdote purported to be true, 
and indeed it bore the air of simple, honest truth, 
but it presented a miserable picture of the suf- 
ferings of that class of females in Paris. This 
one endeavored to procure subsistence for herself 
and her old mother by embroidering muslin, and 
carrying it to one of the great shops for sale. 
But the pittance which she received for her beau- 
tiful work failed to procure bread for her—while 
the shop-keeper obtained exorbitant prices from 
his customers for the embroidery. A mournful 
story of suffering and injustice it was, and Mag- 
gie’s womanly sympathy was deeply excited. Her 
husband looked up from his paper and glanced 
at her as he concluded: 

“‘Now, Maggie!” he exclaimed; and directly 
the ‘‘child-wife’ hid her blushing and tearful 
face in her little hands—ashamed that he had 
seen her weeping. Maggie’s sympathy was easily 
aroused, a sorrowful story readily excited her 
pity, and the poor and needy never left her door 
unrelieved. Yet with all this, Maggie’s philan- 
thropy was more theoretical than practical. She 
knew nothing of actual suffering; all her life she 
had been lapped in luxury, with every wish of 
her heart gratified. She had never seen real, 
griping, pinching poverty, suffering, and starva- 
tion by slow degrees—never looked upon woman’s 
patient, uncomplaining, self-sacrificing toil, and 
labor wearing life away—never seen the mother 
disregarding her children’s cry for food because 
she had not wherewith to give them. No, no, in 
**poor men’s houses” had Maggie seldom been 
found. Though never was the beggar’s petition 
disregarded by her; though she freely subscribed 
to charitable institutions: yet she herself rarely, 
if ever, ‘‘ visited the poor and fatherless in their 





affliction,” or devoted any time to seeking out 
worthy objects of charity. Thus while she gave 
unsparingly to those who asked, her gifts were 
most frequently undeserved, unneeded, and mis- 
applied, while those who suffered in uncomplain- 
ing misery were unrelieved. Moreover, Maggie 
had a sympathy for foreign objects, which was 
very useless and unavailing—ending where it 
began, in tears of pity. 

I have said Maggie was a little ashamed of her 
ready tears, but she soon lifted up her face, now 
smiling and looking like sunshine through a rain- 
cloud; and commenced to talk of the poor seam- 
stress, and wish that it had been in her power to 
relieve the poor girl, or that she might now aid 
some of the many sufferers who yet wore out life 
and strength in that great city. Maggie grew 
earnest and eloquent on the subject of French 
seamstresses; she could not sufficiently pity the 
poor lingere, sufficiently abhor the unjust douti- 
quier, and she was actually concocting a plan for 
the relief of others of the class who might be in 
his employ! Her husband smiled at her excite- 
ment, and said simply but significantly, 

‘‘Charity begins at home, Maggie.” 

*«What do you mean? Who would have ex- 
pected such a heartless common-place from you!” 
and then she sang softly— 


“Let more than the domestic mill 
Be turned by feeling’s river; 

Let charity begin at home, 

But not stay there forever.” 


**Oh, you misunderstood me, you have not my 
meaning,”’ said the doctor. 

‘‘Then what is it?” urged Maggie, and he was 
about to explain to her in his roundabout way— 
why cannot men remember that woman’s per- 
ception is quick and intuitive, and speak to her 
without so much circumlocution ?—when the door 
opened, and Jenny entered with a note for Dr. 
Emerson, saying that a boy on horseback was 
waiting in the street for him. He tore away the 
envelope and read a brief note, purporting that 
his presence was required at the residence of 
Isaac Scott, Esq., in the suburbs of the eity, 
where a critical and difficult operation was to be 
performed; and it was desirable that he should 
make one of the physicians. So the good doctor 
ordered his horses, and prepared his case of sur- 
gical instruments; then he kissed his little wife 
and his little Carry, and hurried away. 

Oh, it is too bad!” exclaimed the spoiled 
child, with a petulant expression, flinging herself 
into the velvet depths of an easy-chair. ‘Just 
whenever I want him to talk to me, then some 
of these messengers of evil come and drag him 
away! I wish people would never be sick—J am 
never sick.” 
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**That’s @ very charitable wish, Maggie, but 
one ‘the doctors would not thank you for,” said 
a voice at her elbow, and Maggie sprang up in 
bewildering surprise at the sound of a voice 
which she had thought to be many a mile away. 

*¢Where did you spring from, Adelaide? When 
did you return? Who would have thought of 
seeing you this morning!” exclaimed Maggie, 
pouring out a shower of questions and exclama- 
tions, and eager welcomes upon the lady who 
stood before her—her cousin, nay, almost sister, 
Mrs. Maurice. They had grown up together 
under one roof as dear sisters and constant com- 
panions, and the union had remained unbroken 
until Adelaide’s marriage, which took place two 
or three years before Maggie’s. Then they were 
separated for two years, until Maggie became 
Mrs. Emerson, and removed to the city where 
Adelaide resided. Mrs. Maurice had been absent 
from the city, spending July at Capon Springs, 
and had returned but the day before. 

**You have taken me so by surprise, Addy,” 
said Maggie, as she led the way to her dressing- 
room. ‘And it is such a joyful surprise, too, to 


see you here when I thought you so far away. 
Oh, I am so glad you have come, for the doctor 
has gone away, and I had made up my mind to 
feel very lonely and forsaken; but now you are 
here you will stay with me all day, and we shall 


sit and talk together, and it will seem so like old 
times—won’t it, Addy?—old times, ‘when you 
and I were young?’ What a pity we are growing 
old now!” she said, with a gay laugh. 

Adelaide laughed too, and then as if in echo of 
their mirth there came a cheery, gleesome, baby 
ehirrup from within the dressing-room; and when 
they entered, they saw the little Carry elevated 
in Jenny’s arms to the glass of a dressing-bureau, 
with the new cap tied over the bright curls, its 
delicate lace border shading her sweet infantile 
features—and she laughing with infinite glee at 
the reflection of herself in the mirror. 

“Just look at my baby!” exclaimed the young 
mother, snatching her child from its nurse, and 
half smothering it with rapturous kisses. ‘What 
@ vain little puss! laughing at its own pretty face! 
Addy, don’t you wish you had a little darling like 
this?” she said, turning to her cousin. 

Mrs. Maurice sighed, and her eyes grew heavy 
with unshed tears; she was thinking how, 


“Her life had yielded its dearest part 
With the bud that perished upon her heart,” 


and the sad tears welled up for “her baby boy, 
her beautiful dead.” But with a selfish thought- 
fulness she checked the feeling of sorrow; and 
crushed back the tears that Maggie’s gaiety 
might not be clouded by her sadness. She took 
little Carry in her lap, and kissed her fundly; 





then she noticed her new cap, and admired it 
very much, the embroidery was exquisite, she 
said, and the soft shading of lace peculiarly be- 
coming to Carrie’s delicate features. Then very 
naturally the conversation turned upon the story 
of the French seamstress which Maggie had 
heard that morning; and very much surprised 
was the little lady when her enthusiastic ex- 
pressions of sympathy and indignation, and her 
visionary plans of philanthropy were interrupted 
by her cousin, with the very same common-place 
that Dr. Emerson had used on the same subject. 

‘Charity begins at home, Maggie.” 

‘How provoking you are, and how strange 
that you and Dr. Emerson should say the same 
thing,” said Maggie. ‘‘He made use of that 
trite proverb—of which, in the present instance, 
I cannot see the aptness. Do explain to me what 
you mean, for in my home there is no room for 
charity.” 

“T mean simply that it is very idle and useless 
to waste sympathy on foreign objects entirely out 
of your reach, instead of applying active sym- 
pathy and energy to the relief of the thousands 
of poor and suffering in your own country, your 
own city, at your very door almost. I mean that 
the charity which you wish to send to the French 
seamstress, would be better bestowed upon her 
sister of America, whose only song is the song of 
the shirt.” 

‘Certainly, Adelaide, if there were such per- 
sons in America; but you do not really believe 
that in our happy country, the land of the free, 
the asylum for Europe’s starving emigrants, that 
women die of want and starvation, or linger out 
lives of wretchedness over the needle. You can- 
not believe it.” 

“T can, and do believe it, more than that, I 
know it, Maggie. No, you need not look so ob- 
stinately incredulous—you know nothing at all 
about the matter, but Ido. I have stood among 
scenes that made my heart sick and faint at the 
sight of so much wretchedness—and in particular 
among the seamstresses of this city has my in- 
clination prompted me to go. Ihave seen young 
girls—so pale, so shadowy, so consumptive! bend- 
ing over the needle, straining the enfeebled eye- 
sight in dark, cheerless dens where it was almost 
impossible for a ray of sunlight, or a breath of 
sweet air to st2al in—I have seen young mothers, 
not older thau you or I, Maggie, and with chil- 
dren so unlike your little one, starving gradually 
because even work was denied them—and others, 
who though not in the lowest depths of poverty, 
were saved from it only by a deeper degradation, 
a darker disgrace than ever poverty alone could 
bring upon them!” 

Maggie shuddered with a sickening sensation: 
“Qh, it is horrible, Adelaide! so dreadful it is 
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hard to believe even you: Indeed, I think you 
must be mistaken yourself,” she said. 

**Not at all,” was the quiet answer. ‘I could 
show you in the space of an hour twenty illus- 
trations of my remarks.” 

**I challenge you to a proof of your ability,” 
cried the gay Maggie, springing up from her 
chair.” “Come prepare! you shall show me some 
of your imaginary illustrations immediately.” 

**With much pleasure,” said Mrs. Maurice; 
and she too arose, and commenced to put on her 
bonnet and scarf in preparation for the walk. 

“But you are not in earnest, Adelaide—J was 
only jesting,” said Maggie, in surprise, 

Entirely in earnest—I wish you to go with 
me, Maggie, to convince you of the truth of my 
words. And I feel in the humor of teaching you 
@ practical lesson in charity, my little cousin. 
Your charity is too much a thing of theory, your 
sympathy is too passive, Maggie.” 

Maggie’s face flushed with something of in- 
dignation, and she exclaimed reproachfully, 

Phat is very unkind of you, Adelaide, I did 
not expect such an insinuation from you.” 

Mrs. Maurice put her arm caressingly about 
her cousin, saving, ‘‘do not be angry, ma chere— 
you did not quite understand me, but I think 
you will before we return. Get your bonnet now, 
and let us go; we have yet several hours before 
dinner, and can be back in time to dress, and to 
meet your good husband.” 

“Then if we are to stay so long I must take 
my baby,”’ Maggie replied, her good humor quite 
restored. ‘Jenny can draw her in her little car- 
riage. Dress her for a ride, Jenny.” 

So the little one was dressed in her hat and 
cloak, and took her seat like a little queen among 
the crimson silk cushions of her little carriage; 
and Maggie and Mrs. Maurice walked before. 
Leaving the fashionable street in which Maggie’s 
home was, and avoiding the crowded thorough- 
fares of the city, Mrs. Maurice led the way through 
shabby, dirty-looking streets crowded with mean- 
looking h She d to be perfectly ac- 
quainted with the locality, and drew Maggie on 
farther and farther into back streets and lanes 
each meaner than the other, until the little lady’s 
delicate sensibilities were thoroughly disgusted. 
She regretted having come herself, and regretted 
that she had brought Carry with her—‘‘for who 
knows,” she said, ‘‘what disease my baby might 
contract from breathing this pestilential air?” 
But Adelaide walked on still further down the 
narrow, dirty street, surrounded with fumes by 
no means pleasant to nerves olfactory, and upon 
& pave so broken and filthy that one had to look 
narrowly to find a foothold for French gaiters. 
Ragged, dirty little children crawled about the 
doors, or gathered with curious inquisitive eyes 








about the little carriage and its occupant, won- 
dering much at both. Maggie sickened with 
disgust as she looked at the poor little things: 
“Suppose my baby should ever be like one of 
these! God in mercy let me die first!” she said, 
inwardly. 

By-and-bye Mrs. Maurice approached the door 
of a little low house at the end of the street; she 
told Jenny to remain outside with the baby, then 
she entered the house without knocking. A door 
on the left side of the passage was slightly ajar, 
and within the room a low, sobbing sound was 
heard like a child crying. Adelaide tapped at 
the door, and waited a minute, but no one came; 
then she pushed it open and entered without 
further ceremony. The room was miserably fur- 
nished, the bare necessaries of life were wanting 
—that Maggie saw at a glance, though her eyes 
were immediately riveted upon another object. 
In the centre of the small room was a child’s 
coffin upon tressels: of no costly wood was the 
poor little receptacle formed, no silken cushion 
pillowed the head of the dead infant, no delicate 
shroud wrapt its attenuated form. Yet it had 
been a pretty child, and even now, upon its white 
and wasted features lingered an expression of in- 
fantile loveliness, mingled with a look of patient 
suffering that was indescribably touching. Mag- 
gie looked a moment at the dead child, and turned 
away with an irrepressible gush of tears. She 
was affected beyond expression. In a corner of 
the room was another child, crouching by its 
mother’s side, and wailing sadly to itself. The 
woman sat with her apron thrown over her head, 
and wept bitterly. One hand still grasped a half 
made shirt of delicately fine linen—as though she 
had little time te spare from her toil even for the 
indulgence of natural sorrow. She took no notice 
of her visitors until Adelaide came near and 
spoke to her. Then she started up, exclaiming 
with a burst of grief, 

«Oh, Mrs. Maurice, you have come at last, but 
my baby is gone! Oh, my darling, my poor little 
baby!” She wept bitterly with all the intensity 
of a mother’s sorrow, and Mrs. Maurice with 
delicate feeling suffered her to weep undisturbed, 
while she tried to soothe the little girl by her 
side with gentle words and caresses. F 

‘‘When did your baby die, Mrs. Hantly?” she 
asked, when the mother grew more composed. 

‘* Last night,” the mother replied, with a trem- 
bling voice. “And the man that brought the 
coffin has but just gone away. They will put 
her in the ground this evening; and God forgive 
me! I wish this one and myself were both to lie 
down with her.” 

“T am sorry to hear you say so,” Adelaide 
replieu, much affected. ‘*Do not despair, but 
trust in Him who has so kindly encouraged us to 
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call upon Him in our time of need. Be assured 
that ‘He will not leave you comfortless’—that 
heyond this dark cloud the sunshine of His love 
is waiting to be shed upon you.” 

** Ah, it is easy for you to tell me to hope and 
trust,” exclaimed the poor mother, sorrowfully. 
‘But here I am with one child dead, and the 
other starving. I have nothing for her, I work 
my fingers to the bone, but the pitiful pay for 
such work as this’”—and she glanced with in- 
effable scorn upon the linen shirt—‘‘will not 
keep us alive. My little one starved for want of 
the mother’s milk—want and care and work has 
dried it all up!” and the poor woman wept again. 

Maggie’s tears flowed simultaneously. ‘‘Do 
let us go!” she whispered, convulsively, to her 
cousin. 

** Will you let your little girl go with me for a 
short distance up the street?” asked Adelaide. 
‘«Will you go with me, Sophie, to get some rolls 
for your mother?” 

The child turned to her mother with an eager 
look; she received a sign of permission, and she 
left the house gladly with the two ladies. At 
the. corner of the street was a baker’s shop, they 
entered it, and Mrs. Maurice caused a basket as 
large as Sophie could carry to be filled with rolls 
of bread. As they left the little shop, Maggie 
took a half eagle from her purse, and bending 
over the basket, she made an incision with her 
pocket pen-knife in the topmost loaf, and slid 
the piece of gold in. The basket was delivered 
to Sophie, and she was told to hasten home; 
while Maggie swiled inwardly as she thought of 
the poor woman’s joyful surprise when she found 
the money in that place. 

*‘ This way, Maggie,” said Mrs. Maurice, taking 
her cousin’s hand as she turned around the cor- 
ner. ‘In that one house, the central one of the 
row, four seamstresses live. I have been there 
more than once, and two of the four are now at 
work for me. In one of them particularly I think 
you will be interested, Maggie. She isa young 
and pretty girl.” 

They approached the front door which lay 
open, and several children were playing about it. 
Mrs. Maurice spoke to one of them, and asked 
where its mother was: ‘‘up stairs,” was the an- 
swer, and then the ladies went up-a flight of crazy 
old stairs without balustrades to a room on the 
second floor. Adelaide’s knock was answered by 
@ woman very tall and spare in figure, with a 
thin, sharp face, and very poverty-stricken dress. 
Her face brightened with a glad smile when she 
saw Mrs. Maurice, and she welcomed the ladies 
into her poor apartment with humble courtesy. 
Maggie looked around her wonderingly—poverty, 
want, and care seemed written everywhere. 

Two half grown girls were sitting by the 





window, binding hats, and a little child on the 
floor was knitting a baby’s sock. The bed was 
in the corner—a simple pallet covered with very 
old bed-clothes; and some one lay asleep upon 
it. Adelaide crossed the room to look at the 
sleeper; bending over the pallet. she lifted a 
thin wasted hand from the cover, and the slight 
motion awoke the sick boy. Opening his large, 
melancholy eyes, he fixed them full upon the 
lady, and when he recognized her they seemed 
to brighten with joy, and a faint flush as of plea- 
sure stained his wan cheek. She spoke softly 
to him, and he whispered with an effort— 

“T am so glad you have come, mother has been 
wanting you so much, and I am so sick.” 

** How long have you been so sick, Harry?” 

“<T don’t know—a long time,”’ answered the 
boy. 

*‘ And have you had no medicine, no doctor?” 

‘*No, ma’am,” came from the half closed lips 
of the boy, and an expression of pain contracted 
his brow. 

‘We are not able to have a doctor,” said the 
mother, with a sigh. ‘Harry must do without 
one,” 

“But no, he must not!” exclaimed Maggie, 
impulsively. ‘*My husband is a doctor, and he 
shall come to see your son to-morrow. I promise 
you that he shall indeed.” 

Eager words of thanks sprang to the mother’s 
lips; and the girls by the window looked up with 
a smile of pleasure. After giving the woman 
some directions about work on which she was 
engaged, and paying her liberally for some 
already completed, Mrs. Maurice left the room, 
and crossing @ narrow passage, knocked at the 
door of another apartment. A child came to 
open it—a squalid, pinched, wretched-looking 
creature, who stared in extremest astonishment 
at the two ladies, but uttered not a word. No 
one else was in the room, except indeed, a dirty 
little baby. 

‘‘Where is your mother?” asked Adelaide. 

““T don’t know—gone away somewhere,” was 
the sullen answer. 

Other questions were asked her, but she was 
stupid and sullen, and refused to answer, and 
Adelaide went down stairs again. ‘‘Her mother 
is a drunken and degraded woman, and she knows 
no father. They are in a state of miserable 
poverty,” explained Mrs. Maurice to Maggie. 
‘‘The mother knows me, because I have assisted 
her several times, and I rather think the girl does 
too, but she is sullen and stupid. The mother 
works for a tailor, and might command good 
prices if she were not so idle and drunken.” 

Reaching again the ground floor of the house, 
Adelaide tapped for admission at the door of a 
room next to the street. A remarkably sweet 
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voice said, ‘come in,” and when they entered, a 
young girl, certainly not more than seventeen 
years of age, rose up and welcomed them with a 
grace of manner above her position. Maggie 
looked at her with interest: her figure was very 
slight and graceful, her face was wan and pale 
certainly, from constant confinement and toil, but 
the features were small and delicate, the soft blue 
eyes full of loveliness, and her temples shaded by 
bands of beautiful hair. Her dress was delicately 
neat if it was poor, and the room bore an air of 
refinement rarely discovered in such habitations. 
Every article of furniture was poor, everything 
faded and well-worn, but so well kept. Not a 
speck of dust upon chair or table, or mantel, not 
a soil upon the simple, snow-white curtain, whose 
scanty folds protected the inmates from the rude 
gaze of streetidlers. Upon the little table by her 
side lay her work just laid aside—a beautifully 
embroidered infant’s cap about half completed. 
On the same table sat a glass of flowers, a few 
roses mingled with clusters of mignonette, placed 
where the sunlight could fall upon them—and 
such a beauty, such a radiance those simple 
flowers shed through the humble apartment. 
Nothing else could have so fully attested the 
innate refinement and purity of that young girl’s 
mind, as the act of purchasing those few flowers 
to make glad and beautiful her desolate home. 
Several books lay there too, and when Maggie 
took them in careless curiosity, she was sur- 
prised to find with a few religious tracts, a Bible, 
& prayer-book, and volumes of poems by Hemans 
and Sigourney. 

The young girl—Mrs. Maurice called her Annie 
—greeted her visitors with graceful politeness, 
and Mrs. Maurice, who was well known to her, 
with grateful and affectionate reverence. There 
was something very beautiful in her timid, shrink- 
ing attitude, and her lowly humility, not unmin- 
gled with a certain native dignity, as she placed 
the best chairs for her guests, and seated herself 
upon a low stool at a little distance from them. 
Taking up her work again, she apologized to Mrs. 
Maurice for it, saying that the lady for whom she 
was working wished to have the cap to-morrow, 
and it was as yet but half finished. Maggie ad- 
mired the beautiful embroidery, and she could 
not but admire and wonder at the remarkably 
delicate hand which plied the shining needle so 
swiftly. So very small and fair was that hand, 
and so slight and tapering the fingers, that many 
a lady of fashion might well have envied it. But 
she in her lowliness seemed all unconscious of 
possessing any beauty or grace. 

Presently Maggie heard the clear, chirruping 
laugh of her baby, and a moment after the nurse 
appeared at the door with little Carry in her 
arms. Maggie took her, and removing the warm 





hat and cloak, left her little head uncovered ex- 
cept for the cap Dr. Emerson had bought. 

*sLend me your work a moment, Annie,” said 
Mrs. Maurice, to the young seamstress; and then 
comparing the unfinished cap with the one on 
Carry’s head, she declared them to be exactly 
alike. 

“It is strange,” she said, ‘for Carry’s cap is 
of Parisian manufacture. How very delicately 
you imitate the French embroidery! I would like 
to have the skill of your little fingers, Annie.” 

The girl blushed warmly at this praise, and she 
smiled with irrepressible mirth as she examined 
the baby’s cap. The smile passed away, and the 
girl said calmly, ‘‘more than one lady has been 
deceived in the purchase of so called Parisian 
work. That little cap was the work of American 
hands, framed and fashioned by the same fingers 
which are fashioning this’”—and she bent over 
her work again. 

Adelaide and Maggie exchanged quick glances 
of admiration and surprise; and Maggie deter- 
mined to make a protegee of this American seam- 
stress, who was every way so worthy, instead 
of exhausting her sympathies in favor of the 
Parisienne. She had fancied in her little ro- 
mantic heart, that perhaps Carry’s cap and her 
collars had been the work of the poor French 
girl whose story had affected her so much, and 
the little romance pleased her, but after all she 
was better pleased with the affair as it was. 
That delicate young girl thus exposed to rude 
poverty and scorn, yet toiling so patiently and 
cheerfully through all, was a romance in herself; 
and Maggie was, as Mrs. Maurice had expected 
she would be, deeply interested in her. They 
sat talking with her for a long time, so kindly 
and sympathizingly that they won her to unfold 
the simple history of her young life—to tell of 
the many trials, and the abject poverty, and the 
rude scorn that had been her portion since she 
was thrown an orphan child upon the cold charity 
of the world; of her struggles and strivings, and 
bitter sufferings, until finally she became able to 
earn a subsistence, and of her thankfulness to 
God for allowing her a home and protector now 
when so many poor girls were so very desolate. 
There was a simple eloquence and pathos in the 
girl’s language that more than once caused sud- 
den tears to spring to Maggie’s eyes; and her 
cheek burned as hotly with indignation as Annie’a 
with shame, when the girl told of the temptation 
to which she had been exposed, and the insult and 
persecution she had endured from those around 
her so steeped in vice and iniquity, because she 
would not become as vile as they. A fearful 
ordeal for one so young and delicate! and a mar- 
velous wonder that she continued innocent and 
pure through all. 
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They spent more than an hour in talking with 
Annie, and did not leave until her fellow lodger, 
a matronly-looking woman who shared her room 
with her, and acted the part of counsellor and 
protector to the motherless girl, came in at one 
o’clock for her dinner. Poor Annie felt from the 
warm clasp of Maggie’s hand, and the look of 
interest and esteem in her eye, that she had 
gained a new friend; and a new hope and glad- 
ness was upspringing in her breast as she watched 
them depart. 

**We have left the most respectable lodging- 
house in the neighborhood, Maggie,” said Mrs. 
Maurice, as they trod the dusty pave once more. 
‘‘Upon this very street, in houses not twenty 
yards from us, I have stood among frightful 
scenes, scenes to fill one with horror and dis- 
gust—among women, the very touch of whose 
garments you would consider pollution. But oh, 
Maggie, you have to-day learned something—a 
very little, but still something of what a poor 
and defenceless girl has to pass through in great 
cities like this—and all have not the true courage 
and the moral rectitude and refinement of Annie 
Gordon.” 

“Let us go home,” said Maggie, sadly. 
cannot go any farther to-day.” 

And so they went:—but it was not the last time 
by many that Maggie penetrated through those 
close and crowded allies, those narrow, dirty 
streets. She had learned a lesson of infinite im- 
portance, she had received a new interest, a new 
aim, a new purpose, and now she tore away the 
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veil of selfishness which had been gathering 
around her heart, making her careless and ne- 
glectful to others, because so happy in her own 
domestic relations, and learned to remember 
‘the poor and needy.” She could not now rest 
contented in her own luxurious home without a 
thought of those who were starving at her very 
door; and remembering only that ‘‘God loveth 
a cheerful giver,” she went with a gentle heart 
and a single, earnest desire to do good among the 
habitations of the desolate; among the hiding- 
places of want and wretchedness, yielding aid and 
comfort everywhere, and oft-times reclaiming by 
her gentle and earnest. counsel and direction, 
many a poor wanderer from the wide path of sin 
back to peace and virtue. Oh, there were many 
to ‘‘rise up and call her blessed””—many to whom 
the sight of her young and beautiful face brought 
a thrill of marvelous joy—many to whose weary 
hearts her gentle words came like refreshing dew. 

Let none think the love and gratitude of a 
fellow creature, however humble, a worthless 
thing—God will bend from His high throne to 
hear the ‘prayers of the poor” as readily as 
those of the highest in the land. And oh, if you 
would win ‘the blessing of Him that was ready 
to perish,” with a willing heart and a free hand 
pour forth abundance of the plenty which God 
has given .you, remembering that for all these 
things you shall have your reward. And be 
assured that you will learn even upon this earth 
the truth of God’s encouraging assurance— 


“It is more blessed to give than to receive.” 
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I BAVE not known thee, but my heart 
Beats warmly at thy name; 

I feel that thou deservest all 
Awarded thee by fame. 


I’ve look’d into thy dove-like eyes, 
And o’er me there hath come 

A longing wish to ask thee of 
Thy childhood and thy home. 


It may be fancy, but I think 
Thy childhood hours were pass’d, 
Where scenes of fairy beauty made 
Each lovelier than the last. 


And there, perhaps, thy girlish voice 
Rang through Arcadian bowers, 
While round the flow’rs of varied hue 

Fell in luxuriant showers. 








Where ’midst some tall and stately trees, 
Thou dream’d of hope and love, 

And wonder’d if the things of earth 
Could perishable prove. 


Methinks there came a change, and yet 
I cannot it divine, 

T cannot read it in the eye 
That looketh into mine; 


So mournful in its loveliness, 
So earnest in its gaze, 

As though thou carest not to have 
Man’s censure or his praise, 


A blessing warm and pure be thine 
From each true woman’s heart, 

Thou councilest them with loving words 
To choose, the better part. 








OUR WORK TABLE. 
CUSHION AND HAND SCREEN. 





BY MLLE. DEFOUR. 








Cusnion.—The cushion, number 1, is worked 
on canvass, and is about a quarter of a yard 
square. The flower is white, shaded with stone 
color, and the outer petals are blue. The largest 
leaf is worked with olive green, in four shades. 
The other two leaves, which are partially hidden 
by the flower, are worked in shades of common 
green. 

Hanp Screen.—Numbers 2 and 3 represent 
the opposite sides of a very beautiful hand-screen, 
which is worked on canvass, in the new raised 
cross-stitch. The canvass must be placed ina 
frame, and worked the same as common cross- 
stitch, with this excepiion, that the eross-stitch 
on the right side must be left loose, about half 
an inch from the canvass, then cross it on the 
wrong side, which completes the stitch. It must 
be worked with double wool, and, when finished, 
cut according to taste. Finish the screen with a 
flexibk handle and tassel. 
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THE TULIP AND THE LILY. 








BY W. L. SHOEMAKER. 





In a garden fair a tulip grew, Then through the garden walks there roved, 





And flaunted in crimson pride, In search of a floweret fair, 
And haughty glances around she threw The flower of flowers I long have loved— 
On the flowers that grew beside. A maiden debonair. 
She scorned them all; but most she chid Of the tulip proud she little thought, 
A lily of the vale, Though in gorgeous beauty dressed, 
' That deep in her leafy nunnery hid And only the fragrant lily sought, . 
|« Her face so pure and pale. To grace her own sweet breast. 
The lily meekly bore her taunts, Oh, may my lot like the lily’s be!— 
Nor dared to make reply, May the maiden silent shun 
But breathed her grief to the humbler plants, The flaunting and proud, and seek but me 


In a soft and odorous sigh, As her loved and her chosen one! 

















THE GIPSEY’S LEGACY. 





BY ANN 8. STEPHENS. 





(Entered, according to the Act of Congress, in the year 1852, by Edward Stephens, in the Clerk’s office of 
the District Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 255. 


My mother paused—she had talked herself out 
of breath—but her eyes, her mouth, the very 
position of her person were eloquent still. She 
had spoken rapidly and in broken sentences; her 
language was graphic, and more like an inspira- 
tion than I can give it in cold English; her very 
ignorance gave picturesque effect to her fancies. 
I have done her injustice, because my set phrases 
have tamed her vigorous wildness with conven- 
tionalisms. The pictures that she placed before 
the wondering Englishman in her own wild fashion 
were vivid as a star. 

She was silent awhile, and he could see the 
bright inspiration fading from her features; her 
eyes drooped, the shy reserve, half shame, half 
exhaustion which follows the inspired moments 
of genius, crept over her. She dared not turn 
her eyes upon the young man, he was so still, and 
she thought that he must be smiling derisively— 
strange sensitiveness for one of her class—but 
genius is of no class. 

‘‘Ah, if these dreams did not fade so soon,” 
she said, at last, in a timid voice, as if apologizing 
for her late abandonment, ‘‘ but they last scarcely 
longer than the sunset which brings them. Do 
these sweet thoughts ever haunt you?” she con- 
tinued, still with downcast eyes. 

‘“‘They have!—yes, they have!” replied the 
young man, in a voice so stirred with feeling that 
the gipsey started, and the blood left her cheeks. 

*¢ And did they die thus?” she questioned. 

‘¢Briefer, shorter—my dreams—but why talk 
of them? We are in Spain, alone—here in the 
Alhamra—the Alhamra! the very realm of fan- 
cies! Why talk of dreams that I may have had 
in other times, other lands? Indulge in yours, 
poor child, this is the place, the time, oh, if you 
could only dream on forever: I have lost the 
power!” 

‘‘Dream on forever!” cried the gipsey girl, 
lifting her eyes and her voice. ‘What, here, 
and with that in view?—my dreams here! my 
life there!—here all is life, grace, beauty, love! 
There, burrowed in the earth, stifled, struggling, 
fierce, the miserable Gitanilla—there is no waking 
from that!” 

Her little form was drawn to its height; she 
Vou. XXI.—20 





pointed with one hand toward the gloomy Bar- 
ranco, and with the other dashed away the tears 
that sprang, like great diamonds, to her’ eyes; 
then flinging both hands into the air, she sunk 
upon the floor, buried her face in the crimson 
folds of her saya, and broke into a passion of 
sobs. 

The young man looked down upon her, almost 
calmly, quite in silence. Those who have suffered 
much naturally shrink from any exhibition of 
strong passions; besides it was the first evidence 
of the fierce spirit of her race that he had wit- 
nessed. This new phase in her character asto- 
nished and repulsed him, it was the first time that 
she had seemed to him absolutely a Gitana. So 
as she wept outvher bitter passion, he stood over 
her, if not irritated, at least painfully thoughtful. 

* Aurora,” he said, at last, stooping toward her 
with gentle coldness, ‘“‘get up; cease weeping 
thus. It annoys me; I do not love you so well!” 

She started up, choked back the sobs that were 
swelling in her throat, and stood before him with 
downcast eyes like a culprit. 

This self-power, the gentle submission that fol- 
lowed reassured her lover. He smiled cordially 
again, took her hand, and drew her gently from 
the colonnade—moving downward partially in 
darkness—till they reached the Court of Lions. 

The Gitanilla and her companion entered the 
Court of Lions through one of those incomparable 
pavillions that enrich each end of that marvelous 
spot. No dream could be more heavenly than the 
beauty that surrounded them; the gorgeousness 
(that time and siege had swept away) was more 
than replaced by the luminous grace shed over 
what remained by the moonlight. 

On either hand stood a line of shaft-like 
columns, delicate beyond all our ideas of useful- 
ness, yet with a superb filagree peristyle resting 
lightly as so much snow upon their exquisite 
capitals. These capitals, so full of varied art, 
each fragment of marble a marvel of itself—each 
faded leaf the richest fancy of an artist. The 
arches rising between these graceful pillows were 
half choked up with shadows, leaving all the gor- 
geous apartments to which they led in misty 
doubt. It seemed as if with a single wave of the 
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hand you might sweep away those curtain-like 
’ shadows—with a step enter those saloons, and 
find the moon sleeping upon their silken cushions. 

It chanced that the Englishman had never 
visited the Court of Lions before when the moon 
was at its full. He stood within the portico, 
spell-bound, those noble masses of filagree work 
rising up from the supporting pillars like ocean 
foam frozen into shapes of beauty. The pave- 
ment glittering with azulejos broad golden tints, 
rich blue and red prevailing. The noble fountain 
of lions filling the air with diamond flashes, 
rushing in floods of crystal over its broad alabas- 
ter basin, which gleamed through the falling tor- 
rent like a solid mass of ice raining itself away, 
but never diminishing—how those shining water- 
drops idealized the twelve marble lions, upon 
whose backs the alabaster basin rested, flooding 
them with sheets of crystal, wreathing their 
huge legs with pearly froth, sending a shower of 
bubbles into their scaly manes, eddying, leaping, 
whirling around them, a fantastic storm of light, 
through which no deformity could be discovered. 
Nothing but the rush of these falling waters could 
be heard in the Alhamra—everything else was 
still as death, and oh, it was such happiness to 
breathe in this wilderness of beauty. After all 
there is such a thing as being intoxicated with 
mere physical harmony. In a scene like that 
which my parents gazed upon, I once crept away 
alone and cried like a child. With me great joy 
always rains itself away in tears. To my fancy, 
no person ever experienced perfect happiness 
who has not felt the blissful dew leave his heart 
in tear-drops. 

But to know this, the bitter feelings of our 
nature must not have been recently disturbed. 
Neither the Gitanilla nor her lover were suffi- 
ciently tranquil for a thorough appreciation of 
the scene, their thoughts were too much occupied 
with each other. Still it was impossible to look 
upon this wonderful scene, and not yield them- 
selves up to it for a time, and this had a softening 
influence upon him; she, poor thing, required 
nothing to subdue her, for there is not a being on 
earth so gentle as a high-spirited woman when 
her strong passion is qnce surrendered—I will 
not say subdued to the influence of the man she 
loves. 

There had been no absolute disagreement be- 
tween Aurora and her lover; yet with that keen 
intuition which belongs to love, and which be- 
comes almost superhuman when love blends with 
genius in a woman’s heart. She felt that he was 
disturbed; that she had done something to arouse 
painful thoughts, if not against herself, yet which 
led him, for the time, away from her. She did 
not weep, he had told her that grief annoyed 
him; but in the shadow of that beautiful portico 








her little heart might heave, unnoticed, beneath 
its velvet bodice, and, spite of herself, tears would 
swell up into her great, mournful eyes. 

“You seem weary, little one,” he said, at 
length, taking heed of her drooping attitude. 
“Let us find a place to sit down! I also begin 
to feel tired; we have been wondering around 
the ruins these three hours!” 

He moved on, and she kept by his side, with 
her face averted that he might not see her tears. 
They crossed an angle of the court, and entering 
one of the arches, passed through an open door 
into the Sala de los Abencerrages. The marble 
basin of a fountain, now dry, occupied the centre 
of this room, and upon its rounded edge the two 
seated themselves. 

Here the moonbeams came more faintly, pene- 
trating the open work cloister, and thronging 
fantastic shadows on the pavement; beautiful 
stalactites hung over them, peering downward, 
as it were, from a bed of shadows. Portions of 
the walls were dim, the rest gleamed out, with 
all their delicate tracery revealed, like luminous 
frost-work such as you, of a colder climate, find 
upon your window-panes when the mornings are 
unusually cold. 

They had been sitting there some minutes— 
yet I do not think they had spoken. His arm 
was around her, and it is impossible that he 
should not have felt the swelling of her heart, 
for,as I have said, it was flooded with a tender 
grief brought on by—that hard, hard thing to 
bear—the first reproof from beloved lips. He 
was a man of strong feelings, but not one to 
utter those feelings much in words. A degree of 
proud reserve followed him even in his moments 
of deepest tenderness. No man ever guessed 
half that was going on in his heart, and, what is 
stranger still, no woman ever knew the whole. 
There might have been something of pride in his 
sensations when he saw the entire contri” that 
he had gained over that poor, wild heart. For 
what human being is above pride in that con- 
quest which sweeps the entire life of another 
into his bosom? But he was touched also with 
a feeling of sadness, of regret for having moodily 
reproved her for what was, after all, the spirit of 
her race. Still he did not speak these regrets, 
but drew her closer to him, and taking her little 
brown hand in his, pressed it to his lips. 

He felt her heart leap against his arm, but she 
only crept a little closer to him, trembling all 
over, and smiling through her tears. 

‘‘And do you indeed love me so much?” he 
said, with a tone of sadness in his voice, for he 
was asking himself where must all this end, and 
the answer that presented itself made his better 
nature recoil. 

She drew his hand toward her, and pressed 
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her lips upon the palm. There was something ; and found my mother crouching down by the 
peculiar and child like in this act. With all her ; marble basin, with her wild eyes turned toward 
unreserve, it was the only outward proof that } the entrance. 
she had ever given him of the passion that was ‘Was it she? Did she speak?” whispered the 
transfiguring her whole nature. poor child, rising with difficulty and moving to- 
While her lips were still upon his palm, he felt {| ward him. 
her start, listen, and shudder all over. Then { The young man was shocked by this wild terror, 
clinging to his arm with one hand, she turned } so dispropoytioned, as he thought, to the cause. 
her head and looked backward over her shoulder. } He took both her hands in his and shook them 
It was in this chamber that the Abencerrages'! gently, hoping thus to arouse her from the trance 
were supposed to have been beheaded, and a: of fear that seemed to have benumbed the very 
deep, broad stain, which, tradition marks out as { life in her veins. 
their blood, discolors half the marble fountain} ‘Sit down by me, Aurora—sit down, child, 
on which the lovers sat. Feeling her shudder, ‘ here in your old place, and tell me what all this 
and remarking that her head was turned that ; means.” 
way, he supposed that it must be this blood He spoke with gentle authority, and without a 
shadow which suddenly occupied her thought. ; shadow of the terror that shook every limb of 
**Nay, how childish,” he was beginning to say; ‘ her body.’ The sound of his clear, bold voice 
but she broke from his arm, rushed by the foun- ‘geemed to reassure her. She came toward him 
tain, and seizing hold of a slender pillar at the with timid hesitation, and allowed him to place 


~ 








opening of an alcove, laying all in shadow, as if ; her by his side. 


stricken by some sudden fear, stood peering into | 


«Now tell me, child, what troubles you thus? 


the recess, still supporting herself by the column. | If that vicious shadow was indeed your grand- 
He arose and was going toward her, when a } mother; she has gone away quietly enough, no 
little object, scarcely larger than a child of ten ‘ harm has come of it.” 


years old, and so thin that it seemed but the 
.shadow of something else, passed slowly by him. | 
He would not have believed it human, but for 
the snake-like glitter of two eyes that gleamed 
upon him, and gave vitality to the shadow as it 
passed 

Aurora still clung to the pillar, waving to and 
fro as if she must have fallen but for that sup- 
port. She turned her face to his as he came 
up, but the pallor that lay upon it, the fear 
that quivered over limb and feature, had utterly 
changed her. He would not have known the 
face again. 

**Aurora, what is this? What terrible thing 
has happened?” he exclaimed, reaching forth 
his arm to support her. But she shrank away, 
shuddering, and still clinging to the pillar; she 
writhed herself behind it, whispering hoarsely, 

“Tt is my grandmother; she has heard us!” 

The Englishman was enough effected by this to 
hasten into the court, and satisfy himself that the 
person who had passed him was indeed Aurora’s 
grandmother. He saw her gliding away through 
the shadowy side of the cloisters, and it seemed 
to him that muttered wrath and shrill curses 
were blended with the silvery rush of the foun- 
tain. 

The sound struck him with strange terror. 


Still ignorant of the exact danger that might | 


threaten him or the poor Gitanilla, he could not 
account for the cold thrill that passed through 
him as the curses pursued to his ear through the 
sweet fall of those waters. 





He went back into the Sala de los Abencerrages, 





**You little know,” said the Gitanilla, still 
keeping her eyes upon the entrance—‘‘ you little 
know our people or her.” 

‘*But what is there for me to learn? Tell me 
what this fear means?” 

‘‘Tt means,” answered the poor thing, locking 
her hands hard, and pressing them down upon 
her trembling knees—‘‘it means that they will 
poison me.” 

‘¢Poison you! this is the madness of fear,” ex- 
claimed the young man, impatiently. 

“Or perhaps stone me to death in some dark 
hollow of the mountains; the whole tribe hunting 
down one poor creature for her love of the Busne, 
Chaleco among the first.” 

** Aurora, are you mad? 
little witch crazed you?” 

“You will not believe me—you have not seen 
the poison drow scattered into the wholesome 
food which an enemy is to eat—or a poor girl 
strangled in her bed, and buried in some rude 
pass of the mountains, on the very day when she 
was to have danced at her own wedding festival.” 

“But this is murder!” cried the young man. 
“The laws of Spain will not permit men to kill 
their females in cold blood.” 

“Our laws are older than those of Spain,” 
answered the Gitanilla, with a certain degree 
of pride in her tone, as if she gloried in the 
antiquity of the very custom that was to crush 
her. ‘Our laws are older and better kept than 
those of the Busne; traditions do not ron so far 
back as their origin. They are better regarded 
too, for he who breaks them dies!” 


Has this miserable 
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«But what have you done—innocent child— 
that these laws, however strengthened by anti- 
quity, should fall on you?” 

“I love you, a Busne—one of the race we hold 
accursed—our enemies—our oppressors—I am 
alone with you, and have been for hours, here in 
these vast ruins, but that is nothing; that they 
approve so long as it brings gold—but I love 
you! I have said it in words, in my looks, every 
way in which love can speak when it burdens the 
heart with its sweet joy. She, my wierd grand- 
dame has seen this. Did I not feel that she was 
close by in the embassador’s hall?” 

‘But they dare not kill you for that—for the 
innocent affection which you could not help— 
affection that has dreamed of no wrong.” 

‘*She has seen us here sitting together; she 
has heard me, heard you. They will believe me 
an outcast of the tribe, and kill me as they would 
a viper!” 

The young man arose, walked out into the 
court, and began to pace up and down the glit- 
tering pavement, hurriedly, as one seeks rapid 
motion when some great mental or moral strug- 
gle is going on in the mind. Gradually his steps 
became more rapid; his brow flushed, and with 
an impetuous movement of one hand, as if thus 
dashing aside all further consideration of a har- 
rassing subject, he sought the Gitanilla again. 

* Aurora,” he said, in a hurried manner, “‘ you 
shall never go back into that nest of fiends—look 
up, child—you are mine now. They shall not 
touch a hair of your head, or even look upon 
your face again! Come, what have you to fear? 
I am powerful—I am rich, and I love you. I 
struggle against it no longer—it is a duty now, 
I love you! Go with me to my own country—I 
cannot give you this sky or these fairy ruins, but 
you shall be surrounded with beautiful things 
nevertheless. You shall study, learn; forget that 
miserable ravine burrowed with human fox holes 
and swarming with murderers. Come, Aurora, 
look up, I long to see that cold, dead color swept 
away. Smile, smile my bird, we will not part 
again.” 

When a nation has but one virtue, how power- 
ful that one must be. There is much good in 
every human heart that God has created, and 
when all that good pours itself into a single 
channel, it has a power and vatility which men 
of more diffuse cultivation little dream of. 

Aurora knew nothing of her lover’s rank, of 
his wealth, or the thousand barriers that lay be- 
tween his condition and hers. She was aware 
that sometimes, when a Gitana becomes wealthy 
—a rare case—he had been known to wed « 
Busne wife, but that such unions invariably made 
the Gitana an object of suspicion and dislike to 
his own people. If this privilege were permitted 


to the women, it might be—she could not tell, no 
case had ever come beneath her observation— 
extended to the females also. But then a be- 
trothed female like herself—the promised wife 
of a count—how was this to be hoped? All these 
thoughts, full of doubt and trouble, came upon 
my poor mother while the Englishman stood im- 
patient] y—for his restrained manner had entirely 
disappeared—waiting her reply. 

“They would not let me go, I am betrothed. 
No one of our females have ever married with 
the Busne,”’ she said, at last, in a voice that be- 
trayed the utter despondency that possessed her. 

The young man started, and a flush swept 
over his forehead. At first he found it difficult 
to speak. How very, very hard it is for a man 
whose impulses are all honorable, to express a 
wrong wish inwords! But after a brief struggle 
: he became cold and grave—she must understand 
‘his full meaning He would not deceive—would 
‘not even persuade her. If she went with him it 
‘ must be with a full knowledge of her position, of 
‘the impossibility that any marriage could ever 
; exist between them. 

; Some men would have glosed this over, covered 
{it with transcendental poetry, smothered the sin 
‘ with rose-leaves, he did nothing of this; knowing 
‘ the wrong, he would neither conceal this convic- 
‘ tion from himself or her. Therefore it was that, 


‘with a cold, almost severe conciseness, he ex- 





‘ plained himself. True, there was little merit in 
; this; it was rather a peace offering to his own 
‘ pride than a homage to truth. From all that he 
had heard of the gipsies, he did not believe that 
‘anything he was saying could make much dif- 


ference to the Gitanilla. But it was due to him- 
self, and so he spoke plainly. 

She understood him at last. It was with great 
difficulty, for the idea entered her mind as a pro- 
position of murder would have done. It dawned 
upon her by degrees, arousing and kindling the 
wild Gitana blood in her veins with every new 
thought. She heard him through, not without 
attempting to speak, but the effort seemed strang- 
ling her. He saw that she writhed, faintly, once 
or twice, but heeded it not and went on. 

At length she sprang up, her cheeks in a dusky 
blaze; her eyes full of lightning; her little tawny 
hand was clenched like a vice, and, stamping her 
foot upon the pavement, she struggled for voice. 
It broke out at last, loud and ringing, like the 
cry of an angry bird. 

*“T am a Gitana—a Gitana. Did you take me 
for a Busne?” 

Before he could answer, or had half recovered 
from the surprise into which this storm of pas- 
sion threw him, she had gone. He saw her dart 
into the cloister, and caught one glimpse of a 
shadow that seemed to leap across the court, but 
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even that had disappeared before he could reach ; clutched the knife with her tawny fingers and 
the broad moonlight ‘ clung to him, hissing her wrath into his face like 
He stood in the Court of Lions—absolutely ‘ a wild cat. 
bewildered by the suddenness of what had hap- ‘*Die! who says Aurora shall die? Is she not 
pened—as he listened the sound of a footsep, : mine, the grand-daughter of a count? Who shall 
heavier than the one he sought, but of this he ‘ condemn her but myself? When I have said she 
did not think at the time, reached him from the : is guilty then you may talk of wrong, not before. 
lower end of the court. He moved hurriedly in ‘ Go home—how dare you follow my grand daugh- 
that direction, and just as he reached the azulejos ‘ ter when she goes about her work!” 
pillars that still retain their first beauty in that; But the gipsey shook her off, wrenching the 
portion of the ruin, a man came toward him, not { knife from her clutch with a violence that flung 
boldly, but still keeping behind the pillars with ; her to the ground. 
a sort.of cowardly ferocity, like one who was; She started fiercely up. The red turban had 
seeking an opportunity of striking in the dark. ; fallen from her grey hairs, and they streamed 
The Englishman paused, there was something ‘ around her like a torn banner that has once been 
in the appearance of this man, closely as he kept ; white. Her eyes gleamed and flashed with lurid 
to the shadows, which reminded him of an un-: fire; she flung up her long, flail-like arms, and 
pleasant adventure that he had met on his route ‘ shrieked forth curses that seemed absolutely to 
to Grenada. The idea was enough, he darted blast the sweet air around her like a simoon. 


forward and stood face to face with the leader 
of a prowling band of gipsies who had robbed 
him, not two months before, on his way from 
Seville. 

The gipsey seemed to recognize him also. At 
first he slunk away as if with a hope of conceal- 
ment, but a slight jingle of the numerous silver 


She spoke in Romanny, but the curses that came 

scathing from her heart were more horrible to 
; the Englishman than if he had understood. the 
$words. They cowed even the gipsey chief; he 
‘ gave up his knife abjectly, and casting a fierce, 
sullen look on the Englishman, slunk away. 


This sullen submission appeased the Sibyl’s 


tags on his jacket, and a stealthy movement of; fury. She followed him into the darkest portions 
the right arm downward, while his eyes followed : of the cloister, and seemed to drop suddenly down 
the Englishman like a basilisk, were significant {from threats to expostulations, which ended at 
of some more vicious object. ; last in low, wheedling tones, which gradually died. 
Slowly, and as a weary man might change his 1 away in the melody of the fountain. 
position, the gipsey drew up his figure, and a The Englishman looked around like one in a 
gleam of moonlight shooting through the net-{ dream. Not fifteen minutes had elapsed since he 
work of an arch close by, fell upon the blade of ; sat in the Sala de los Abencerrages, with the Gita- 
a Manchegan knife which he held with a back- { nilla so close to him that he could hear every 
ward thrust of the arm, slowly raising the point full throb of her heart. Had she gone forever? 


tu a level with the heart he wished to reach. 
Few strangers are mad enough to go unarmed 
in Spain. The Englishman was bold as a lion 
too, but with all this he could not have drawn 
the pistol from his bosom before that knife had 
done its work. Still he made the effort, keeping 
his eyes steadily on the man, and with something 
of the effect which such looks have upon fierce 
animals. But the point of that murderous blade 
rose higher and higher, in another instant it 
would have been sped; but on that instant a 
sharp clutch was laid on the assassin’s arm, and 


the gipsey Sibyl thrust herself between the com- ‘ 


batants. 

** Back, Chaleco—begone, I say—how dare you 
step in between me and my right. Think you 
Papita wants your knife to help her?” cried the 
fierce old witch, grinding her sharp teeth together 
at each pause of her speech. 

‘But the wrong is mine,” answered Chaleco, 
fiercely. ‘‘ Aurora was my betrothed: let her die 
—let her die; but he, I will send him before!” 

He struggled with the old woman who had 


‘ That storm of fiendish passion which he had just 
witnessed, was it real? How still, how deliciously 
; tranquil was the Alhamra! Had that soft moon- 
‘ light looked but a moment since on the assassin’s 
$ knife close to his own heart? It seemed an im- 
‘ possibility. He could not realize the terrible 
‘ danger which even yet threatened him. 
It was long before he could, by all the efforts 
‘ of his strong will, bring his thoughts under any 
$ degree of control. Still he did not leave the 
place, for the first reasonable reflection aroused 
’ the keenest anxiety for the Gitanilla. Her fears 
of death were not all fancies then. He remem- 
bered the old Sibyl’s words, she had only claimed 
the right of vengeance as her own. The proof 
which he held in his own person was enough to 
convince him that no laws could prevent crime 
in a people to whom most crimes are held as 
virtues. Had he not been plundered of property, 
and saved from death almost by a miracle, in 
spite of the Spanish laws? 
His anxiety regarding the poor gipsey girl 
‘became tormenting; where could he seek her? 











THE SUNBEAM.—EROS AND ANTEROS. 





Not at the ravine, surely she would not go there, 
knowing the fiendish inhabitants so well, and 
fearing all that she feared. The storm of her 
passion had been go violent it could not last; the 
poor child to save her own life would come back 
again—he would wait. 

He did wait, hour after hour, till the moon 
went down, and nothing but the bright, holy stars 
kept watch over the Alhamra. He traversed 
the saloons, explored the cloisters, and, leaving 
all that was beautiful behind him, wandered off 
among those dark red towers that harmonized 
better with the gloomy fears that possessed him. 

Still he continued the search, clambering up 
those broken walls, tramping his way over wild 
flowers and weeds alike—called to a distance, 
sometimes, by the rustle of a bird, and mocked 
every instant by shadows that proved unreal as 


his hopes. But he would not believe that Aurora 
had left the ruins; besides rest was impossible. 
Alone in the little fonda he must have gone mad 
with anxiety. 

Twenty times that night did he pass hurriedly 
through the gate of Justice, hoping to find her 
returning from the woods. He searched the 
whole uneven sweep of those walls, clambering 
up the declivities, and finding relief in the phy- 
sical exertion which covered his forehead with 
perspiration, and saturated his hair with mois- 
ture. 

When the first rosy light of morning quivered 
on the snows of Alpujarras, he returned to the 
little fonda so weary, so hopelessly dejected that 
he could hardly stand. His fate day had come 
round again. (TO BE CONTINUED. ) 








THE SUNBEAM. 


BY 8. &E. 


Grey dawn followed night, then a sunbeam bright 
Peeped roguishly over the hill, 

Tinting clouds pearly white with its own rosy light, 
And rousing dull sleepers at will. 

It woke happy birds, and filled the pure air 
With a clear melodious strain, 

And kissing the dew from buds, fresh and fair, 
Left nothing their beauty to stffin. 


Then it checkered the wall of the rich man’s hall, 
And a flood of radiance poured, 

Sweetly cheerful on all, but most playful its fall 
Round the lonely festal board; 

It colored the goblet that stood half filled 
With beautiful rainbow dyes, 

It gleamed where the blood red wine was spilled, 
But flashed in no revellers eyes. 


EROS AND 
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JUDSON. 


Then dispelling the gloom, through a small, low room 
Stole the beam, with its laughing light; 

*T was a student’s home, and a living tomb, 
Where he studied by day and by night. 

The beam rested bright on his high, pale brow, 
And searched his dark restless eye, 

But brightly there burned the fever glow, 
And the dancing ray left him to die. 


A child knelt in prayer, with long golden hair, 
And its face upturned to the sky; 

Sorror’ rested not there, and no shadow of care 
Ever darkened that innocent eye. 

The sunbeam shot in flashing cheerful and bright 
Round that beautiful angel form; 

It robed the sweet child in garments of light, 
And found rest in its heart pure and warm. 


ANTEROS. 


BY CHARLES H. HITCHINGS. 


Sar a light little Fay to a Dew-drop that lay 
On the breast of an opening flower, 
“Would thy soft couch were mine for a slumber 
divine 
But for only one short merry hour! 
Oh! what dreams of delight, through the calm of the 
night, 
O’er this tremulous bosom would steal!” 
‘Silly trifler, away!” said the Dew to the Fay, 





“This is folly, not true love you feel.” 


“Not for joy of my own, on this bud newly blown 
Through the calm of the night-time I lie, 

But to add to the store of her beauties yet more 
With my life—for at noontide I die. 

And the love that would give, and the love would 

receive, 

May be known for the False and the True— 

’Tis the True that, as I, for its object would die: 
’Tis the False that self-seeketh, like you.” 





THE VILLAGE BEAUTY. 


BY ELLEN ASHTON. 


Mary Gorpon was the beauty of Lonsdale— 
and she knew it! Her whole time was monopo- 
lized on herself. Every look and gesture, and 
even the carriage of her head was a subject of 
study with her. When she was at a party she 
was continually thinking of the effect she pro- 
duced, and when she was at home she was plan- 
ning some new ornament to wear in public. At 
church she spent her time in glancing from under 
her bonnet, to see who was admiring her, and if 
any one was not. 

Of course she had many beaux. She could 
never walk half the length of the principal street, 
without being joined by some gentleman; and at 
a@ dancing assembly she was sure to be engaged 
for every set, before she had been in the room 
ten minutes. In the summer, there was always 
a brisk competition for the honor of her hand at 
a pic-nic. In a word, she had five beaux where 
other young ladies had but one. 

And yet, somehow, she was still unmarried. 
Her school companions, oneafter another, settled 
in life, and most of them advantageously; but 
she was left single, alone of all the number; if we 
except Esther Raymond, who from shyness and 
excessive plainness was generally set down as 
certain to die an old maid. 

If truth must be told, Mary was excessively 
particular, Her notions of herself were so high 
that she thought but few suitors good enough for 
her. At last, however, when Horace Delaney 
returned from Europe, and settled down, in the 
large old mansion of his family, the village 
agreed that the beauty had found at last a lover 
equal to her ideal; for he was both rich and 
talented, and belonged beside to the most aristo- 
cratic set of the county. 

Horace seemed to have been conquered, by 
her charms, the very first night they met. He 
danced with her as frequently as he dared; and 
when not dancing stood apart stealing glances 
at her: he hung over her when she sang, and he 
accompanied her home. The next day he called 
at the Gordons as soon as etiquette permitted, 
and on Sunday appeared with Mary at church. 
Everybody said it was an engagement, for if he 
was fascinated, she appeared not less so. 

But, all at once, Horace Delaney ceased his 
attentions to the beauty of the village, and was 
soon beheld as assiduous in his attentions to 
Esther Raymond, as he had ever been to her 








more beautiful rival. Everybody was astounded, 
except a few elders of the place, with whom 
Esther had always been a favorite, who shook 
their heads, saying it was just what they ex- 
pected, for that Esther’s amiability was a thou- 
sand times better than Mary’s beauty. Let us 
look in on Horace, however, as he sits chatting 
with a confidential friend, and hear the real 
cause of the change. 

‘You must know Esther,” he said. ‘She is 
modesty personified, yet her, talents are extra- 
ordinary, and her amiability and accomplish- 
ments as great. Indeed her modesty, by causing 
shyness, makes many think her plain; but plain 
she is not, at least to those who know her; for 
in familiar conversation, the enthusiasm of her 
soul kindles her countenance into a spiritual 
beauty that is indescribable.” 

‘You were soon off with the beautiful Miss 
Gordon, of whom you wrote so rapturously the 
first week you spent here.” 

Horace blushed a little, for he felt how foolish 
he had been, as he replied, 

*‘Yes! She dazzled me for awhile, but I soon 
found my error; though I cannot yet forgive 
myself for being duped, even for a week, by a 
pair of fine eyes and a coquette’s artificial man- 
ner.” 

“Ts she a beauty merely?” 

**Merely and entirely a beauty, never was 
woman more so. All she thinks about is how 
she looks. Her mind is a mere blank. Or rather 
a shallow stream of which one gets the plummet 
immediately.” 

“‘Yet you seemed so enraptured at first, that 
I fear she may have begun to like you.” 

Horace laughed. ‘‘No fear of that, my good 
fellow. She loves herself too intensely ever to 
love any man. Ah! what a contrast between her 
and Esther. It is like passing from a crowded, 
close ball-room, with its glare of gas and its hum 
of meaningless conversation, to the free air of 
heaven, with the birds singing, the waters gurg- 
ling, and the sunshire sparkling around you.” 

**You are poetical!” 

“And so you will be too, when you know 
Esther. But come, put on your hat, it is time 
to go there; and I want you to be quite intimate 
before you return to be my bridesman.” 

A month from that time saw Horace Delaney 
married to Esther Raymond. The bride really 
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looked beautiful on that auspicious morning; 
and, what is more, has been growing more lovely 
ever since. Would you know why? Because an 
intelligent mind, united to a generous heart is 
the creator of beauty, even where it does not 
originally exist. 

Miss Gordon is now a faded old maid,-with 





sunken eyes, a skin like parchment, and the 
sharpest of sharp shoulder-blades. Her face has 
a sour and discontented look, which increases 
with her years. Ever since she lost Horace De- 
laney she has been, in fact, secretly at war with 
the world. Which is the better, to be plain and 
good, or merely a BEAUTY, 





THE HEART’S AWAKENING. 





BY MES. NEWTON CROSLAND,. 





Onxy yesterday a child, 

She the little rosy maiden, 
Hers the glee of laughter wild! 

“Now her brow with thought is laden. 
From behind her eyes there gleams 
Light which tells of stranger-dreams, 
Faint, like Summer morning breaking, 
With the shadows warfare making; 


It is waking—it is waking! 


Pee Sores. the childish pace, 
ka alse 

Stowlter, vith a swee ng grace, 

" Bee her tiny foot-prints fall: 
Silenter the babbling tongue, 
When her elder friends among; 
Yet her speech new music making, 
And her words new meaning taking, 

Now her girlish heart is waking! 


She hath opened Nature’s books, 
Leaf by leaf they turn for her; 

And her soul, as still she looks, 
Heaveth with a gentle stir. 

Stars—that were but stars before 





Shown by scientific lore, 
Off such prosy fetters shaking— 
Are with spirit-lustre breaking 
On the heart that’s newly waking! 


She will sit in listless thrall 

Gazing on a fleecy cloud: 
Or upon the waterfall; 

Or upon a flowery crowd; 
Or on bee and butterfly; 
Or on birds that climb the sky; 
As she were dull earth forsaking— 
Life from dream-land only taking, 

Meet for young hearts just awaking! 


Thereis yet another change 

For the pensive little maiden :— 
Now good Angels near her range; 

Be their white wings wisdom-laden! 
She no longer solely looks 
Into Nature’s extern books, 

Though she musing sits apart: 
She hath found a subtler teacher, 
And a more impassioned preacher, 

In her Waken’d-Woman’s Heart! 





A STAR SHE MOVED AMID THE CROWD. 


BY MISS ELIZABETH M. ROBERTS. 





A star she moved amid the crowd, ~ 
That queenly maid and fair; 

Paler her brow than the white wreath 
That bound her long, bright hair. 


Her eye was calm, serene and clear, 
As passion’s self were fled; 

Yet ’neath those pale lids lay a tear— 
A tear she dare not shed." 


When mirth was ’mid the joyous throng, 
Sweetly her clear laugh rung:— 

They led her to the harp—her voice 
Was music when she sung. 
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She stirred no pensive string to wake 
The thoughts she might not breathe; 

And clasped her bosom’s folds to still 
The sigh that heaved beneath. 


A star she moved amid the crowd, 
The bright, the pure, the fair; 

Veiled from the gaze that strove to read 
The secret slumbering there. 


And man, with all thy searching art, 
With all thy gathered lore, 

The mysteries of one feeble heart 
Dety vay buasted power. 







































EQUESTRIANISM FOR LADIES.—NO. VI. 


In other situations also it is sometimes advi- 
sable to force a horse to have his own way, in 
order to baffle his attempts. Restive horses 
sometimes attempt to crush their rider’s legs 
against walls, gates, &c. An inexperienced lady 
under such circumstances would endeavor to pull 
the horse away, but the animal, knowing his own 
strength, would feel he could overcome the rider, 
and turn the knowledge to her disadvantage on 
a future occasion. 

We cannot too often repeat, that, although a 
rider should not desist till she has subdued her 
horse, she must as seldom as.possible enter into 
an open, undisguised contest with him. Never 
attack him on a point he is resolute in defending; 
the assault should be directed to the weaker side. 
The more he fortifies himself in one place, the 
more he diminishes his powers in another. He 
prepares to resist any attempt to conquer him on 
his strong side, and the success with which he is 





of whip or leg, the rider can drive his croup out, 
she may be successful in backing him completely 
away from it. It is by no means impossible, that 
when he finds the rider is inclined to go to the 
wall as well as himself, he will become obedient. 
Should this not be the case, his croup can be so 
turned outward as to prevent his doing mischief 
to the limbs of the rider. 

In shying, the same principle. may be acted 
upon, more advantageously, perhaps, than in any 
other case. Should the horse be alarmed at any 
object, and, instead of going up to, or passing it, 
turn around, he should be managed as under the 
directions given for restiveness. He should be 
soothed and encouraged to approach or pass an 
object which alarms him, not urged by correc- 
tion; the attempt to force him up to it would 
be both unavailing and dangerous. If a horse 
swerve from an object and attempts to pass it at 
a quick gait, it is folly to force him toward it, 


attacked on the other, on account of his weak- {for if you succeed in bringing his head on one 
ness in that quarter, goes far to discourage and ; side, his croup will be turned outward, and his 


subdue him. 
resistance against being forced to advance, .it is 
a matter of very little difficulty to make him go 
back. If he appear determined not to go to the 
right, the rider may, on account of the mode in 
which he disposes of his body and limbs, turn 
him, with great facility, to the left. If he stands 
perfectly still, and will not move in any direction, 
his obstinacy may be made his punishment; the 
rider should sit patiently until he shows a dis- 
position to advance, which he most likely will in a 
short time, when he discovers she is not annoyed 
by his standing still. Nothing will subdue a 
horse as soon as making his vices appear acts 
of obedience to the rider’s will, and turning his 
attacks against himself. When, therefore, a horse 
runs on one side against a wall, pull his head 
forcibly in the same direction; and if by the aid 





If he plant himself in a position of } legs work in an opposite direction. The greater 


the exertions made by the rider, the greater the 
resistance of the horse. The mode is dangerous, 
for the horse may in this manner fly from imagi- 
nary into real danger, for he cannot see what he 
may run against, or where he is going. Tighten- 
ing the rein, therefore, on the side from which 
the horse shies is wrong; it should be slightly 
slackened, and the horse’s head turned away 
from the object which terrifies him. By this 
mode much advantage is obtained; in the first 
place, the animal’s attention is diverted to other 
things; in the second, the dreaded object loses 
most of its terror, when he finds no wish on the 
rider’s part to force him nearer to it; and lastly, 
he is enabled to see and avoid any danger, on 
the other side or in front of him. 





THE ROVER. 





BY E. F. HAWORTH. 





Summer wind, Summer wind, 
Roving and roaming, 

What seekest thou to find 
In all the earth’s blooming? 


O’er buds and blossoms rare 
Thou wanderest lonely; 
Sighing here, seeking there 
One, and one only. 
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Which is that fairest flower; 
Where is she growing? 

In what deep hidden bower 
Are her buds blowing? 


Summer wind, Summer wind, 
Carelessly roving; 

Content thy light heart;—find 

One flower worth loving. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Tar Garpen In Juns.—Almost everything is now 
to be done, and that quickly, or weeds and insects, 
and grass-plats, will all ran riot. The grand rule 
is, to do every day’s work as it occurs, and to have 
no arrears. Annuals will require transplanting, and 
vacant spaces can be filled in by them advanta- 
geously; for this work, dull weather should be pre- 
ferred. Another sowing may be made of those kinds 
of annuals which flower quickly, for autumn use. 
Those plants which are removed to the open air 
from. the green-house must be placed on boards or 
stones; or else turned about frequently, to prevent 
the roots growing into the soil beneath the pots. 
If they do this, the plants will be injured when it 
becomes necessary to destroy the connection thus 
secretly formed, All flowers should be removed as 
they decay, that no strength may be lost by the pro- 
cess of forming and ripening the seed. The benefit 
of doing this is very manifest in the case of Migno- 
nette, which, if allowed to grow unpruned, becomes 
rough and straggling, and soon ceases to flower 
freely; but let the seed-vessels be removed as they 
appear, and the plant will continue in health and 
beauty for the whole season. Box-edgings should 
now be cut, and also hedges clipped. When heavy 
rains oceur, or when, in dry weather, watering is 
pecessary, the rake must be freely used, or, the sur- 
face of the soil being rendered hard, a healthy 
growth of the plants will be prevented. We have 
before observed, and now repeat, that, amateur gar- 
deners err in nothing more than watering. In some 
gardens, all through the summer, wells are pumped 
dry, and all hands occupied, from the idea that 
water must be applied every night. This is a mis- 
taken fancy. One watering in a week, made to 
penetrate to the roots, will be better than a daily 
sprinkling. Beds of scarlet Geraniuins, if properly 
managed, are very splendid cbjects in gardens. The 
plants should be shortened in their shoots at this 
time, to induce a shrubby growth: and, treated in 
this manner, and occasionally pegged down, they 
require no stakes. Of all out-door exotics, this most 
surely repays the care which may be bestowed on 
its cultivation. Its foliage is massive and rich in 
color; it blooms profusely; and it will stand more 
cold than most green-house productions. It will 
grow anywhere, either in rock-work or the rich soil 
of a flower-bed. Mignonette sprinkled among the 
plants will blend nicely with them, and give out 
perfume all the summer without further training. 
By the way, this is almost the best way to grow 
Mignonette, namely, to mix it with other more 
showy plants, as it is itself insignificant, and a bed 
of it alone soon has a literary look. 

Roszs.—Many of these flower in June, and an 


" TABLE. 


application of manure-water will be beneficial as the 
blooming time arrives, We have found stable manure, 
put in a tub and well diluted, answer very well, for 
Roses are coarse feeders, and will bear liberal appli- 
cations of almost any fertilizing materials. The gar- 
dener is often annoyed by the Rose-buds displaying 
an inordinate growth of the seed-vessels instead of 
the petals, by which the flower is quite spoiled. No 
specific remedy has been discovered for this, since 
the cause is not ascertained. The only available 
course is to cut off all such monstrosities as they 
appear, and there will then be a chance that the 
latter crops will be more perfect. But insects prove 
the greatest pests in the Rose-garden at this season, 
and must be kept under by all possible means. The 
aphis, or green-fly, often, by the way, of various 
shades of brown on Rosé-trees, must: be washed off 
by syringing; and where the garden is small, each 
bud may first be pressed all round with the finger 
and thumb, to destroy as many of the enemies as 
possible. Another foe is the caterpillar, whose tricks 
in concealing himself are very amusing; this must 
be removed by hand-picking. A beetle also is de- 
structive; it is called the green Rose-chaffer, and 
commits its ravages among the anthers and finer 
petals. This may be shaken out into a can of water 
when the weather is dull, as it flies away in the sun- 
shine. But all gardeners should study entomology, 
as by that means alone the proverb will be appli- 
cable to the insect tribes, “prevention is better than 
cure.” 

Pinks AND Carnations.—This beautiful tribe of 
flowers deserves every encouragement, although 
somewhat in danger of being neglected in the atten- 
tion paid to new candidates for public notice. They 
must be carefully tied up as the flower-stems ad- 
> vance; not tightly, but so as to allow freedom of 
> movement. A little liquid of manure, very mild, 
> will be of service. Where fine sorts are required 
} for exhibition, the number of buds left for flowering 
} must not exceed three or four; and as the calyx 
swells, its regular development must be assisted by 
} incisions, equally all round, by a fine penknife. This 
; will prevent the petals from bursting open the cup, 
an accident of constant occurrence, by which the 
flower is disfigured. This excessive embonpoint is 
the result of high cultivation, for a rent calyx is 
seldom found in the single varieties of this tribe of 
plants. If it is wished to form a collection next 
year, the nurseries should be visited while the plants 
are in bloom, that the flowers may be chosen which 
are most liked. This remark will apply to every 
other garden production. 

Daaias.—The important place occupied in the 
garden by this flower requires that attention should 
be paid to its growth. The stakes should be put to 
each plant this month; indeed, as soon after they are 
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turned into their places as possible; for if inserted 
later, the roots will be injured, and the stem acquire 
a wrong direction by being blown about by the wind. 
Dahlia-growers know that the stakes are often too } 
short, and, therefore, this evil should be provided 
against. Tie up every few days, and prune away 
those ehoots which cannot be brought into a symme- 
trical form. Dahlias require much moisture, and, } 
as frequent watering washes the soil too much and } 
carries away its fertilizing properties, it is desirable } 
to prevent evaporation by a process called mulching; 
that is, by laying the cuttings of grass around the : 
stem, about a foot wide every way. Manure-water ; 
should be applied to Dahlias about once a week. 





Waar att Say.—If we have received one, we ' 
have received many letters, similar to the following, ‘ 
from subscribers and friends. 


* Allow me to express for your journal the prefer: 
ence which I feel for it over the other three Maga- 
zines of your city. While yours scarcely contains an 
article which is not worth reading, the others hardly ; 
ever contain one which will repay for the perusal. ; 
For the sake of Philadelphia Magazines, if not of : 
American letters, never make your journal such a 
‘frog in the fable’ as are some others.” 


This reputation, of being the “most readable of | 
the monthlies,” as well as being the most thoroughly 


(qed notice their absence; for where so much has 
been achieve i, one is naturally anxious to find ulti- 
mately a ¢ triumph. The book is from the 
press of Redfield, the Murray of America. 
| Isa, A Pilgrimage, By Caroline Chesebro’. 1 vol. 
New York: Redfield. Philada: W. B. Zeiber.—Our 
readers are not unfamiliar with Miss Chesebro’, who 
‘has been a frequent contributor to our pages. The 
: present work, however, is the most pretending of her 
‘ efforts, and we are free to say, in many respeets the 
\ best. The heroine is a girl of beauty and genius, 
; who, having met with some infidel books, becomes - 
{a convert to their principles, turns authoress, and 
| finally, making the acquaintance of their writer, 
| sacrifices her all to him, receiving no recompense for 
‘ her blighted name, unless a love as passionate and 
: faithful, but as guilty as her own, may be consi- 
‘dered such. We think the theme badly chosen, 
‘and doubt whether such fictions do good; but Miss 
‘ Chesebro’ has done her best, both as a novelist and 
artist, with her subject. The book is full of striking 
{ passages, giving us an even higher opinion of the 
‘ author’s talents, than we had before entertained; and 
{we hope, at no distant. day, to welcome a second 
work from her pen more worthy, in every way, of 
‘her heart and head. Mr. Redfield has issued the 
‘ volume in his usual elegant style. 


national, we shall labor to keep up; and we think we ; The Old Country House. By Mre. Gray. 1 vol, New 
can promise, from articles already on hand, that, | { York: Stringer & Townsend.—This is undoubtedly 
during the ensuing volume, our literary contents will ‘ | genuine, a fact that cannot always be stated of books 








be better than ever. 
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Lyra, and other Poems. By Alice Carey. 1 vol. 
New York: Redfield. Philada: W.B.Zeiber. The 
time has passed to call in question Alice Carey’s 
genius. Her claim to be ranked among the very 
first of our female poets is now acknowledged by 
all, We welcome the present volume as a valuable 
ceession to our library. The principal poem, from 
which the collection takes its name, has verses that ' 
would scarcely be out of place in Milton’s “Pen- } 
seroso.” The following lines, for instance, embody 
similes alike beautiful and orignal. 


“Maidens whose tresses shine, 

Crowned with daffodil and eglantine, 

Or, from their stringed buds of brier roses, 

Bright as the vermeil closes 

Of April twilights pet sobbing.ratns, 

Fall down in rippled skeins 

And golden tangles low 

About your bosoms, dainty as new snow ; 

While the warm shadows blow in softest gales 
Fair hawthorn flowers and cherry bossoms white 

Against your kirtles, like the froth from paile 
O’er brimmed with milk at night.” 


Many other poems might be quoted as admirable, 
in whole or in part: and we regret that our limits 
preclude our gratifying ourselves and readers. With 
her many merits, however, Miss Carey has two faults: 
she is too uniformily sad, and she often writes care- 
less. These are errors which may be easily cor- 
rected, and we hope that, in her next volume, we 





{ printed in this country in Mrs. Gray’s name; for it 
is not long since we saw a novel of Mrs. Trollop’s 
circulating under the endorsement of this author, 
who is among the most beautiful of English female 
writers. But Stringer & Townsend, we kaow, get 
: their copies, by purchase, from the lady herself, and 
‘a charming volume this one is, full of interest, and 
{ rich in that touching grace peculiar to most produe- 
tions from the same pen. 

Mr. Dalton’s Legatee. By Mra. Stone, 1 vol, New 
York: Stringer & Townsend,—The leading female 
character in this volume is drawn with great truth 
;and vigor. Mrs. De Snabin may be found in many 
a fashionable circle all over the world—the sufferings 
Rad poor Mrs. Meredith are told with great pathos; 





and if Miss Prabble were not so very like Miss Pratt, 
in “The Inheritance,” she would be orginal as she is 
cosy. This lady—the author—has something of Mrs, 
Gore in the style of her writings. 

Self-Deception. By Mrs. Ellis, Complete in three 
Numbers. New York: Stringer & Townsend.—Be- 
sides its other attractions this work is prettily illus- 
trated, and, if required, can be obtaind handsomely 
bound. Perhaps for deep research into human na- 
ture’s feelings, faults, and virtues, Mrs. Ellis has 
written no book to equal “Self-Deception.” There 
is more excitement than one usually finds in her 
books, and altogether is among the best of her always 
fine productions. 

Arrah Neil. By G. P. R. James, 1 vol, Philada: 
T. B. Peterson.—A cheap edition of one of the best 
of James’ novels, handsowely printed and bound in 
paper covers. 
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Count-Monte-Leon. Translated from the French of , finished by bands at the wrists. A very fashionable 
H. de St. George. New York: Stringer & Townsend. | style for the corsage of a morning dress is in the 
Exciting as Monte-Cristo, and rich with the same : 
powerful handling. 


form of a pardessus with a basque at the waist; the 
; basque edged wit two or three narrow frills. The 
‘ sleeves loose at the ends, and e@ged with frills in 
corresponding style. 
{ For Watxine or Divver Dresses, rosettes of 
FASHIONS FOR JUNE. ‘ ribbon or bias silk, are much used as a front trim- 
; ming for skirts. Caps or top sleeves are not so much 
Fig. .—A Dixver Dress or sive SK Tissue, | ‘ worn as formerly, but are exceedingly convenient for 
woven in satin stripes, which run around the skirt. ‘ those dresses which are to be worn with short sleeves, 
These stripes are of a darker color than the rest of ‘ as the usual pagoda sleeve can be taken out, and the 
the dress, and graduated, Corsage made full at the : ‘ eap forms the short sleeve needed. 
waist, and huif high, and cut square on the bust,; Wrra regard to under-sleeves, no alteration of the 
showing a richly worked lace chemisette. Sleeves ‘ ‘ fashion which has so long prevailed is likely to take 
tight to the elbow, from which they flow loosely, and : ‘ place at present. For demi-toilette, pagoda under- 
are finished like the skirt of the dress. A sash of ! sieves trimmed with double or treble rows of lace 
broad blue ribbon of the color of the satin stripes. « will be worn; but in walking costume close under- 
Hair dressed in front i in full, waved bandeaux. The | ‘ sleeves fastened by a wristband, will always be pre- 
back hair is twisted, and fastened with a comb, and | ferred. 
then the plaited ends are carried over the front of j Quire a new, or rather quite an ‘old fashion re- 
the head. This is a most becoming style to most ‘ yiyed, is beginning to make its appearance in the 
faces, and exceedingly fashionable in Paris and ‘ dregs sleeves. This is what our great grandmothers 
London. used to call slushing, that is, puffing of cambric, net, 
Fie, u.—A Dress or Waite Camsric, trimmed lace, &c., coming through the gown sleeve all the 


up the front of the skirt “en tablier,” with heavy 
worked insertion. Corsage made open in front, and 
with a basquine, and that like the sleeves finished 
with a trimming to match the skirt. Straw bonnet, 
trimmed with a dahlia colored and white ribbon, put 
on the side ‘of the bonnet in loops. 

GeveRaL Remarks.—No new material has ap- 3 


way down. The effect is so light and pretty, that we 
do not think it can fail to become extremely popular 
in summer costume. The details of the trimming 
may be varied to the taste, the openings being deco- 
rated with black lace, quillings of ribbon, &c., and 
fastened with fancy buttons. 

Bonnets continue to be worn very open, very much 





peared for dresses since our March fashions, and but } ; trimmed inside and out, and in some the brides‘or 
little alteration in the style of making them. The ; ponnet strings are exceedingly wide; though these 
figure No. I. in the fashion plate, shows the latest { are not so much worn by the really fashionable. 
style of making the corsage, as well as the wayin} Tye Srraw Bonnets are made as light as possible, 
which the designs on the skirt are formed. Many ; imitating laces, guipure, &c. The front is some- 
eorsages, however, are made as they have been worn ‘ times of crinoline or horse hair, black or white, 
for the last year, tight on the back, and high, and ' embroidered with straw, and lined with silk or double 
opening half way down to the waist in front, over a { crape. The more simple ones are trimmed with 
lace chemisette. For the fronts of morning gowns, ; ruches, some with a large bow across the centre: the 
@ sort of apron rounded at the ends, and trimmed all ; ; dressed ones are to have flowers and /follettee—that 
round with a deep black lace and bows of° ribbon, } {is to say, bouquets imitating feathers, foliage, &c., 
begins to appear; but the effect is rather heavy. ; ‘all im straw. It is perfectly inconceivable how a 
Basques are as much in vogue as ever, and likely to | material apparently so intractable can be made to 
continue so. In almost all materials with patterns, ‘ produce these beautiful trifles. Imagine sprays of 
the design is made expressly for each gown. Where < : lilac, hawthorn, roses, honeysuckles, and lilies of the 
there are flounces, the stripes, flowers, or other draw- valley, tufts of feathers, leaves, and grasses, composed 
ings border the flounce itself, and are repeated on ‘ entirely of straw! : 
the skirt above, on the basques, the front of the cor- It 1s samp that in almost all head-dresses stars 
sage, and the ends of the sleeves. Where there : will be a prevailing mode; gold and silver stars glit- 
are no flounces, in muslin, jackonets, 4c., a small,‘ ter on the ribbons, hang from the centres of flowers, 
delicate, chintz pattern covers the gown, and a larger { {are embroidered on tulle, gauze, &c., confine bands 








design in the same style and colors, goes down the 
front, and is repeated on the corsage, basques, and 
sieeves: the effect is extremely novel and pretty; 
indeed, all the morning dresses in cotton materials 
are singularly beautiful as to patterns and coloring 
- this year, and from their elegance cannot fail to be 
exceedingly popular. If the dress is of white muslin 
and ‘intended solely for morning wear, we recom- 
mend tucks in preference to flounces, or the skirt 
finished merely by a broad hem. The corsage may be 
made high and full; the sleeves in easy fulness, and ° 
4 


of gold braid, which form a network for the back of 
the head, and are worked in straw for bonnets, which 
are really beautiful for lightness and elegance. 

Corat is much worn in ornaments, and it is made 
into an endless variety of forms. 

In appition to the many beautiful morning slip- 
pers which have already appeared, a novelty has 
been introduced in the form of worked muslin slip- 
pers. They are lined with colored silk, pink being 
; the most effective, and are Ps <g round with a narrow 
ruche of lace. 














